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Cuapter LY. 
TRIBULATION. 


T was all very fine for Cuckoo to boast that she was not afraid 

of her father; but she was, as a fact, deeply in awe of that 
quiet, silent master, who gave her the impression of doing what he 
believed to be right simply because it had to be done, and without 
either liking or disliking his unavoidable duty. Such persons are 
often said to be born rulers of men, and indeed they have proved 
themselves so upon more than one occasion ; but it may perhaps 
be doubted whether they are qualified to become rulers of women. 
James, however, was so far successful with Cuckoo that, after the 
taste of adversity recorded in the last chapter, she took a great 
deal of trouble to keep within the limits of strict accuracy in 
relating her small adventures. Some of these she judged it 
prudent—lest she should fall into temptation—to avoid relating 
altogether, and this was a little unfortunate; for James always 
knew when she was keeping something back from him, and was 
always hurt by the withholding of confidences which he did not 
choose to solicit. 

Nevertheless, this odd couple, when they were left to themselves, 
remained friends, if not quite as close friends as they had been on 
the shores of the Lago Maggiore. Lessons were resumed, and the 
assistance of little Mr. Andrews, the curate, was, as Mrs. Arthur 
Pennant had recommended, provisionally called in. Nothing was 
easier than to gain the upper hand of the curate of the parish, 
who was an amiable young gentleman, fresh from Cambridge, 
addicted to cricket, devoid alike of capacity for imparting know- 
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ledge and of desire to establish authority over his pupil; so 
Cuckoo got on quite nicely with him, and he gave the reports of 
her proficiency which she wished him to give. During play-hours 
her father frequently took her out riding, and did his best to 
replace the absent and mourned Fitzroy. But he was painfully 
conscious of not having it in him to replace anybody, least of all, 
perhaps, the indulgent and injudicious mother of whom neither he 
nor the child ever spoke. What, according to his notions, could 
be done he did, with results which, so far as they went, were 
salutary enough. Twice a week a retired drill-sergeant came over 
from Devizes to put Cuckoo through a course of gymnastics and 
athletic exercises, and likewise, with James’s full approval, to 
instruct her in the noble art of self-defence. 

“You are going to be a woman,” he would sometimes say ; “ but 
that is no reason why you should not be taught to use your limbs 
as men use them and learn some of the lessons which every man 
has to learn.” 

One of these, as we know, was to tell the truth; another was 
to face danger fearlessly ; a third was to bear hard knocks, if they 
chanced to come, without crying out. So, when Cuckoo's pony 
put his foot in a rabbit-hole one day, and sent her flying into 
space, with a consequent black eye and a rather severe shaking, 
she had to apply for sympathy to Budgett, who responded to the 
appeal in no grudging spirit. Her father merely remarked that 
one must expect to get an occasional fall, and that experiences of 
that sort had the good effect of teaching careless equestrians to 
mind what they were about. So the weeks and months passed 
on, with little in the way of incident to break their monotony, 
and autumn turned the woods yellow, and the question of 
engaging a governess was suffered to remain still in abeyance. 
Upon the whole, Cuckoo had a pleasant time of it and was 
tolerably happy; her inevitable solitude being to some extent 
relieved by long confabulations and rambles with Sam, the 
gardener’s boy. James, too, began to find himself shaking down 
into his place as a country squire. He was placed on the 
Commission of the Peace; he saw something, though not very 
much, of his neighbours; he proved himself a very fair 
shot; something like a definite programme of future existence 
began to shape itself out for him. Why, when the hunting 
season opened, he saw fit to follow the hounds was not very 
apparent; for he did not really care much about the sport, and 
he was far from practising what he preached with regard to 
careful riding. The M.F.H. declared that it positively made his 
blood run cold to watch Mr. Pennant’s uncalled-for performances; 
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the man, according to him, had neither seat, hands, nor judgment, 
while anybody could see that the animals which he bestrode were 
too many guns for so reckless and ignorant a horseman. 

However, if it amused him to risk his neck, that was his affair ; 
what everybody was agreed that he had no earthly business to 
do was to bring a mere baby, mounted on a fat pony, out with 
him and expect her to follow where he led. Asa rule, of course, 
the pony did not and could not follow; so that Mr. Pennant was 
baulked of more than one run, a disappointment which he bore 
imperturbably. But, since he was determined that the child 
should learn not to shirk difficulties, and since Cuckoo was too 
much afraid of being afraid to disobey his injunctions, a day came 
when the accident which he ought to have foreseen occurred. It 
looked like a rather nasty accident too. The fence, to be sure, 
was an insignificant one and might easily have been cleared but 
for the invisible ditch beyond it; but into that ditch the pony 
dropped his fore-legs, and his rider, who did not understand how 
to fall clear of him, was for some moments in imminent danger 
of terminating her hunting career there and then. She was 
insensible when they carried her into a neighbouring farmhouse, 
where the local practitioner, who happened, luckily, to form one 
of the field, was soon in attendance. He could not, he said, at 
once ascertain the extent of her injuries; but these subsequently 
proved to amount to nothing more serious than a couple of broken 
ribs and an ugly gash below the knee, where she had been kicked. 

“A couple of inches higher,” the doctor remarked on the 
following day, by which time James had been relieved of his 
worst fears, “and she would have been lame for life in all 
probability. Even as it is, Mr. Pennant, I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if you had ruined her nerve. It’s no business of mine, 
of course, but, being a bit of a hunting man myself, I can’t help 
saying that your method of teaching a small child to ride to 
hounds is opposed to every principle of common sense.” 

James accepted the rebuke meekly, promising to profit by it. 
He had in truth had a terrible fright, and what augmented alike 
his self-reproach and his thankfulness was the pluck with which 
Cuckoo endured a good deal of pain and discomfort. He spent 
nearly the whole day in the child’s room while she was confined 
to bed, reading fairy tales aloud to her, playing games of draughts 
with her (which his conscience, under the exceptional circum- 
stances, permitted him to lose), and tending her with a deft 
gentleness of touch unattainable by the jealous Budgett, whose 
displeasure found vent in subdued snorts and mutterings. If 
Cuckoo was a little proud of herself and a trifle over-exultant in 
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her assertions that she had not been in the least frightened, and 
would ride at the same place a second time as soon as ever she 
should be fit to get into the saddle once more, who could 
blame her ? 

“T’m not a coward, am J, father?” she triumphantly asked. 

And James could only reply: 

“No, my dear, you have shown that you are not. But J, 
unfortunately, have shown that I am a stupid ignoramus, and 
when you resume hunting, I must try to find some more capable 
pilot for you.” 

The child’s hot little hand was instantly stretched out to 
grasp his. 

“Td rather go with you, father, if you'll take me,” she said. 

So, for the time being at all events, those two came very near 
to understanding one another, and the period of convalescence 
which followed—brief, as the convalescence of healthy children 
always is—was one upon which they both afterwards liked to look 
back. But they were too radically unlike, alas! to arrive at that 
permanent mutual comprehension which is so seldom reached by 
differing natures until events and lapse of time have rendered it 
of small avail. Insensibly, and without any ostensible reason for 
it, they began to drift apart again after Cuckoo was running 
about as usual; they had little unconscious ways of hurting one 
another’s feelings, the accumulation of which was only too effectual. 
Cuckoo could not dispense with being petted, and her father 
ceased to be demonstrative as soon as she was restored to health; 
James, on his side, noticed that the child had trivial secrets and 
concealments from him, and he was sore at his failure to secure 
her confidence. 

The Arthur Pennants were to have come en masse to spend 
Christmas ; but at the last moment one of Mrs. Arthur’s little 
girls defeated this project by developing measles—which was a 
sad disappointment to the expectant Cuckoo. 

“Couldn’t Fitz come without the others?” she asked, with 
tears in her eyes. 

But James did not think it would be prudent to run the risk of 
infection ; so she submitted, sighing deeply, to cruel fate’s decree. 

James apologised. 

“I would ask the boy if I could,” he said. “I know how 
dreary it must be for you to have no young companions—only an 
old fogey like me in the house.” 

Cuckoo did not contradict him; but it was never her way to 
brood or sulk. “I shall have to make the best of Sam,” was her 
smiling and philosophical rejoinder. 
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Now, the best that could be made of Sam was, unhappily, 
nothing very good; for he was an idle, mischievous young rascal, 
with whom Cuckoo would never have been allowed to associate as 
constantly and familiarly as she did, had all been known about 
him that might have been known. It is true that Mr. Andrews, 
who did know something, thought it his duty to address a mild 
remonstrance upon the subject to Mr. Pennant; but this was not 
very well received. James disliked tale-bearers, and courteously, 
but rather coldly, gave his informant to understand as much, 
Cuckoo, therefore, was suffered to prosecute, unmolested, her 
intimacy with this social inferior, and although his ethical 
standard was scarcely of a nature to command her respect, she 
found him, as she said, “very amusing ””—a quality which always 
in her eyes covered a multitude of defects. 

Sam was addicted to smoking on the sly—not so much because 
he liked it as because his father had strictly forbidden indulgence 
in the habit. It was courageous of him to defy the paternal 
prohibition, seeing that a short clay pipe, filled with shag, never 
failed to make him disastrously sick, and it may have been—let us 
charitably hope it was—a desire to spare him and herself such 
frequent discomfort that led Cuckoo into the commission of an act 
of petty larceny. It was easy enough to abstract a cigarette 
from the silver box which stood on Mr. Pennant’s writing-table ; 
he was not likely to miss it, and, indeed, did not miss it. But 
that mild Egyptian tobacco of James’s was the very thing to suit 
an adolescent smoker, and Sam, who was a broad-chested boy, 
with fine, powerful lungs, could get through half-a-dozen of them 
in no time. After which, he would ask for more. Thus it 
became a serious question with Cuckoo whether she could continue 
to supply an increasing demand without laying herself open to 
retribution here and hereafter. 

“It's stealing, you know, Sam,” she ended by objecting ; “ you 
can’t call it anything else.” 

“ Lor’ bless ’ee, nobody don’t call that stealin’!” her confederate 
returned. ‘“Stealin’ means priggin’ of money and jools and such- 
like. Why, just look at father!” And here Mr. Samuel pro- 
ceeded to enter into details respecting the sale of fruit and 
vegetables which enlightened his hearer as to the accepted 
signification of the word perquisite. 

“Tt is all very wrong,” said Cuckoo virtuously, “and if you 
want any more cigarettes, you must go and get them yourself. 
I won’t tell, but I won’t take them for you again after this.” 

Yet she was prevailed upon to resume her nefarious practices, 
influenced partly by Sam’s threat of deserting so chicken-hearted 
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a pal, partly, it is to be feared, by his representations that 
“ nobody wouldn’t be none the wiser.” 

It is quite possible that the crime might have remained un- 
suspected, had that young villain’s acquired appetite for tobacco 
been less immoderate; the disappearance of six cigarettes per 
diem may very well escape the notice of an absent-minded man. 
But when it comes to a dozen or more, suspicion is apt to be 
aroused, and thus James ended by feeling it incumbent upon him 
to speak rather sharply to the butler. 

“Barker, somebody is helping himself every day to my 
cigarettes. I accuse no one, having no evidence to go upon; but 
I cannot keep everything under lock and key, and I must hold 
you responsible for this systematic robbery unless you can 
check it.” 

Now, Barker, as it happened, was a total abstainer from 
spirituous liquors and tobacco ; so that his withers were unwrung. 
But of course he was not going to lose his place in order to screen 
Thomas, the footman, who, on being interrogated, did, indeed, 
enter a plea of not guilty, but was so incoherent and indignant 
(his conscience not being wholly void of offence), that when he 
went on to give a month’s notice, he was not pressed to reconsider 
the point. 

A most unhappy and sorely perplexed culprit was Cuckoo, on 
receiving the news that Thomas was about to leave, under a cloud 
—a cloud, alas! of Sam’s blowing and her procuring. What was 
to be done? The choice, at first sight, seemed to lie between 
treachery to an accomplice and the sacrifice of an innocent 
victim : a pair of gruesome alternatives! But reflection suggested 
a third course, which the delinquent made haste to adopt, lest 
further reflection should deprive her of the heroism that it 
exacted. 

“ Budgie,” Cuckoo tragically announced, flinging herself on a 
sudden into the arms of the only person whom she felt able to 
face, ‘‘I am going to hell!” 

“Qh, you unladylike child!” exclaimed the shocked Budgett; 
“this comes of keeping low company, which I have said all along 
your papa didn’t ought to let you run about wild with that 
impudent gardener’s boy. Whatever can you be thinking about 
to say such things!” 

“TI say them because they are true,” answered Cuckoo 
dolorously. “If you break the ten commandments, you go to 
hell, and that’s what I've been doing. Thomas mustn’t be sent 
away. It was I who took father’s cigarettes. Yes, and I smoked 
them all myself—I did indeed !—and liked them!” 
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“Well, I never!” gasped Budgett. “So that’s why your 
frocks has been smelling so horrid! Well, I shall have to tell 
your papa, that’s certain, and you had better make up your mind 
to it.” 

“T want you to tell him,” poor Guckoo said. “I would tell 
him myself only—only I’m afraid!” 

Not without a pang did she stoop to that mortifying avowal. 
She felt, however, that the cup of humiliation must now be 
drained to its dregs, and that, contemptible as she might appear, 
she was in reality even more so than she had painted herself. 
Budgett triumphed no more than was natural, merely remarking— 

“Tm sure I don’t wonder! I’ll say all I can for you—not being 
afraid of him myself, nor any reason to be—but punishment is 
what you must look for. I couldn’t advise him to let such 
behaviour pass without punishment—I couldn’t really.” 

The idea of Budgett offering sage advice to one who would 
assuredly notfgive her the chance of taking so great a liberty 
would have made Cuckoo laugh if she had been still capable of 
laughter. Asit was, she limited herself to remarking sorrowfully— 

“Tt won’t make any difference what you say.” 

What Budgett actually did say never transpired; but it may 
safely be assumed that she was not permitted to wander very far 
from the point. That she had interceded for Cuckoo she declared, 
on her return from the audience which she had requested. 

“Though what he means to do with you, my dear, I really 
can’t tell,” she was fain to confess. ‘ He’s that stiff and haughty 
there’s no saying whether he’s pleased or displeased.” 

He certainly was not pleased, as Cuckoo discovered, when she 
tremblingly entered ,the study, whither she had been summoned, 
and he did not disguise from her that, had she been a boy, he 
would probably have thought it his duty to give her a sound 
whipping. On the other hand, he was ready to allow her such 
credit as was due to her voluntary admission of guilt. Her guilt, 
she must understand, consisted in the painful fact that she had 
been a thief. Smoking was not in itself a criminal offence, 
although it was, in James’s opinion, a most undesirable habit for 
ladies to contract, and quite inadmissible in the case of young 
children. She would have to give him her word of honour that 
she would never do such a thing again. For the rest, both she 
and her father must beg Thomas’s pardon, and the household 
would be informed of how she had disgraced herself. There was 
to be no other punishment, it seemed, except that for a fortnight 
to come she would be sent to bed an hour earlier than usual. 

Upon the whole, therefore, she might feel, and did feel, that she 
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had been let off upon tolerably easy terms. ‘The melancholy part 
of it was that, although her breach of the ninth commandment had 
been confessed and condoned, she remained splendidly mendacious, 
and, since one may as well be hanged for a sheepfas a lamb, she 
proceeded to add to the sum of her mendacity by some amazing 
imaginative flights. Averse though he was to asking questions, 
James could not help expressing some curiosity as to the origin 
of the strange taste which she professed to have acquired. “I 
should have thought you would have made yourself sick,” he 
remarked. Whereupon, Cuckoo, perceiving at once that her 
story, as it stood, lacked verisimilitude, hastened to describe 
graphically and in full detail the sensations of nausea from which 
she had not suffered. ‘lemptation, she averred, had assailed her 
at first in the form of a desire to do what her father did; 
afterwards, triumphing over preliminary inconveniences, she had 
begun to find the effects of tobacco soothing and its flavour 
agreeable ; finally, it had become almost a necessity to her. But 
never again! She had been too miserable all the time to derive 
any real satisfaction from the gratification of her senses, and now 
that she had given her word of honour, there was an end of it. 
All this was poured forth so glibly and with an air of such 
innocent candour that the most sceptical of men might well have 
been deceived. James, at all events, was free from the faintest 
shadow of suspicion: once or twice he even laughed. 

At a later hour of the day Cuckoo went out into the garden in 
search of Sam, whom, when she had discovered him, she sorrow- 
fully but firmly informed that all was over between them. 

“Perhaps it isn’t altogether your fault,’ her sense of justice 
impelled her to add, “ but I can’t bear the sight of you now. So 
I couldn’t play with you any more, you see, even if I wanted to.” 

Sam was a good deal annoyed. He had liked those cigarettes, 
and he had also liked his playmate, whose action in denouncing 
herself struck him as both foolish and uncalled-for. He told her 
as much in the simple and direct language which was habitual to 
him, and inquired reproachfully why the blazes she couldn’t have 
kept her mouth shut. 

“You don’t understand,” answered Cuckoo, with mournful and 
compassionate dignity; ‘you are a very common boy. I hope, 
after this, you will not speak to me again unless you are spoken 
to. Fitz would have understood. Good evening.” 

She then betook herself to a certain disused arbour in a remote 
corner of the grounds, and, curling herself up on the worm-eaten 
bench within it, wept bitterly. If there had hitherto been any 
doubt as to her destination beyond the grave, there could be none 
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now. Her dreadful fate was to bear for the rest of her days the 
burden of a lie of which she might indeed repent but could never 
disclose. For, however common, vulgar, disappointing and 
dishonest Sam might be, she had no thought of betraying him. 


CHAPTER V, 


AN ADMITTED FAILURE. 


Tae daughter of Danaus may have deserved to be called 
splendidly mendacious and noble for all time; but the daughter 
of James Pennant was quite unable to flatter herself that she had 
earned any such distinction by her magnanimous screening of a 
rather mean accomplice. We are so constituted—or, at all 
events, the heroine of this narrative was so constituted—that the 
pleasure which arises out of the perpetration of a really brilliant 
and artistic lie is apt to turn sour from the moment that that 
lie is loyally accepted, and for the next ten days or so Cuckoo 
lived in a sort of earthly purgatory. On the one hand, her 
father’s kindness (for it was evident that he respected her for 
having confessed what he believed to be the truth, and would 
fain have remitted the punishment which he had felt bound to 
inflict) was well-nigh unendurable; on the other, it was out of 
the question to betray Sam. There was, to be sure, just a chance 
of Sam’s being brought to recognise the course imposed upon him 
by honour and honesty, and she overcame her repugnance for 
that juvenile delinquent so far as to address him upon the subject 
one day. But Sam sullenly and unhesitatingly replied that he 
would see her jolly well blowed first. And then he wouldn’t! 

“What! go and give myself away like that when there ain’t 
not the shadder of proof agin’ me? Not me! You'd better blab 
yerself, if you’re pore-sperited enough for to do sech a thing. 
But I'll bet he don’t believe you, and I shan’t admit nothin’, you 
may take yer oath o’ that!” 

Cuckoo sighed heavily and said no more, Older persons than 
she have not unfrequently found themselves in a dilemma similar 
to hers, and we have the reports of numerous causes célebres to 
inform us how older persons almost invariably conceive it their 
duty to act, when thus disagreeably situated; but Cuckoo's 
uneducated conscience was as yet proof against the anodynes 
of casuistry. It came to pass, therefore, that when her period 
of enforced early retirement to bed had expired and when she 
Was seated at dessert, one evening, with the dread master of the 
house, who was only too glad to have her back with him once 
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more at that hour, she suddenly burst forth, in a voice which 
the beating of her heart rendered loud, uncertain and spasmodic— 

“Father, I want to tell you something, but I can’t tell you 
unless you make me a promise first.” 

James shook his head. He was afraid he could not undertake 
to make any promises in the dark. 

“But please!” entreated Cuckoo, laying her hot little hand 
for an instant upon his. Her hand was hot, though her cheeks 
were white and her eyes unnaturally large. “It’s—it’s about a 
—a servant,’ she went on. “I want you to know; but the 
servant mustn’t be punished, or else I can’t tell you.” 

James smiled. 

“My dear child,” he answered quite kindly, “I think you 
had better not tell me. Servants are apt to do things for which 
one may have to punish them if they are found out; but I don’t 
particularly wish to hear of what I can’t discover for myself. 
And as for promising in advance to let a culprit off scot-free, 
that is impossible.” 

Cuckoo buried her face in her hands, dropped her head upon 
the table, and sobbed aloud. Her father, she knew by experience, 
meant what he said and said what he meant; since he had called 
it impossible to comply with her conditions, impossible it must 
be, and there was no hope for her. 

Presently an arm was placed round her neck, and a tender, 
womanly voice, which at first she hardly recognised, was saying, 
close to her ear— 

“Don’t cry so, my darling; if you have anything on your mind, 
tell me what it is, and then you will feel ever so much better. 
You mustn’t be frightened of me.” 

But Cuckoo shrank away. 

“Oh, don’t, father!” she gasped. “You wouldn’t, if you 
knew! You can’t think what a—what a beast Tam! Oh, if you 
would only promise!” she concluded despairingly. 

“That woman Budgett has been playing some pranks or other, 
I suppose,” thought James, as he returned to his chair. “ Well, 
it’s a bad precedent, but I can’t allow the child to fret herself into 
an illness.” Aloud he said, “All right, little woman; for this 
once—but only this once, mind—I’ll promise to forgive the 
servant. Now let us hear all about it. I daresay it is nothing 
so very terrible, after all.” 

Yet, when he had heard all about it, he did think it rather 
terrible, and was obliged to own that he did. Not, of course, 
the bare facts that Cuckoo’s taste for Egyptian tobacco was 
vicarious, and that she had accused herself in order to shield 
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another ; these, in themselves, were neither unsatisfactory nor 
discreditable. But what took a man’s breath away and caused 
his heart to sink was the revelation of such an amazing talent for 
duplicity on the part of one so young. 

“How did you manage—who can ever have taught you—to 
lie like that?” he ejaculated in dismay. 

Cuckoo replied by a despondent gesture. She did not know; 
she supposed that the devil must have been her instructor. For 
the rest, she was ready to bear uncomplainingly the castigation 
which she had earned. 

“T don’t mind being flayed alive!” she declared—incorrigibly 
exaggerative still, notwithstanding her unfeigned remorse and 
repentance. 

What is likely enough is that she would have preferred any 
reasonable form of physical punishment to her father’s blank 
distress and ultimate admission that he had no idea what to do 
with her. That seemed to make her very bad indeed—so bad 
that it became almost a question whether she would not have 
done better to drown herself in the lake or hang herself upon one 
of the apple-trees in the orchard than to bring, by the confession 
which she had made, eternal disgrace upon the family name and 
honour. James gave her to understand that no ordinary punish- 
ment could meet the requirements of the case. 

“Tt isn’t a thing to be angry or to scold about,” he said; “ it’s 
a disease which must be fought against and, I hope, conquered. 
But whether I have it in my power to lay my hand upon the 
remedies that are wanted seems to me very doubtful. I thought 
IT had done and said my utmost.” 

He probably had; and his failure was beyond question. After 
a fashion, Cuckoo understood him; but he did not at all under- 
stand her, nor did he give her any encouragement to explain 
herself. The display of love and sympathy to which he had 
been moved by her tears had passed away, leaving him cold, 
perplexed, regretfully compassionate, hopelessly unapproachable. 
Presently he dismissed the child, remarking that it was time for 
her to go to bed, assuring her that she might rely upon his word 
with regard to Sam, and recommending her to add a special 
petition to her evening prayers upon the subject of her besetting 
sin. He had never been what is commonly called a pious man; 
but he believed, amongst other things, in the efficacy of prayer, 
and since the death of his wife (who had believed in remarkably 
little) Cuckoo’s religious education and practices had not been 
neglected. 


Budgett, on being informed by her awe-struck charge of what 
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had occurred, proved refreshingly human. She was as horrified, 
as abusive, as eager for severe pains and‘penalties as could be 
wished, and so certain was she that these latter would in due 
course be inflicted, that Cuckoo ended, after all, by sobbing 
herself to sleep quite comfortably. 

James, on the other hand, had a bad night. All his life long 
there had been certain offences which he had found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to forgive and with which hejhad no notion of how 
to deal. He would rather that Cuckoo had been anything than 
a liar—possibly even a congenital liar!—and he perceived that 
homilies upon the infamy of lying were not likely to turn out 
efficacious. She had, to be sure, made a clean breast of her 
guilt; but what security had he against a repetition of it? His 
conclusion—a conclusion to which he had been forced on many 
previous occasions—was the mortifying one that he was unfit for 
the task which he had taken in hand. Thus, although he was 
surprised at the suggestion coming from that quarter, he did not 
cry out against it when, on the following morning, Cuckoo 
diffidently said— 

“ Father, don’t you think I had better be sent to school?” 

“Yes, if there were public schools for girls, I should say so,” he 
replied. “You would learn something there which I am afraid 
I can’t teach you.” 

“Tt might make me different,” observed Cuckoo dejectedly. 

James nodded. 

“T suppose it is toa great extent a question of discipline and 
surroundings,” he said. “ Unfortunately, the sort of training 
that is wanted is not, so far as I know, to be obtained at 
seminaries for young ladies.” : 

He spoke of her in a detached, dispassionate style, as though 
she were some bafiling species of malady ; he did not even hint 
at chastisement, nor had he a word of blame or praise or pity 
for her. So the child, who was conscious of having made a 
heroic proposal (for the idea of going to school happened to be 
particularly repugnant to her) left his presence, chilled and 
discouraged. 

Mr. Andrews, on being consulted, gave it as his opinion that 
from the educational point of view schools must be considered 
preferable to private tuition, He had found his pupil exception- 
ally bright and intelligent, but he could not say that she had 
shown much disposition to apply herself systematically to study. 
No doubt she stood in need of the stimulus of emulation which 
we all, more or less, require, and which is incompatible with 
solitude. As for moral influences—ah, well, that of course was 4 
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yery different question. It was said that there were girls’ schools 
which were very far from being satisfactory in that respect ; but 
then again he had heard others spoken of in the highest terms. 
It seemed a pity, he quite agreed, that girls could not be brought 
up with the ideas which it was easy enough to thrash into their 
brothers; still, since they were not boys—well, one could only 
assume that Providence had created them for other purposes and 
with other idiosyncrasies, you know. 

Evidently not much practical help was to be looked for from 
this reverend counsellor ; so James gave orders for his portman- 
teau to be packed, and went up to London to see Lady Wardlaw, 
who, when all was said, had a clear and sensible head upon her 
shoulders. And her ladyship, by whom he was warmly welcomed, 
responded to his query without a moment’s hesitation— 

“By all means, send the child to school; much the best thing 
youcando! I should have taken the liberty of recommending it 
in the first instance; only 1 knew you wouldn’t listen to me. I 
have not forgotten you; I have been making inquiries about 
governesses ; but there are objections to every single one that I 
have heard of up till now. A young woman would be suing you 
for breach of promise before you knew where you were, and the 
others seem to be either old sillies, who would be ridden over rough- 
shod by their pupil, or termagants, who would probably insist upon 
taking the head of the table when you had people staying with you.” 

James sighed. 

“Besides, I doubt whether, in any case, a governess would 
answer my purpose,” he observed. “1 might perhaps accomplish 
it for myself, if I had the indispensable knack; but I see now 
that I haven’t.” 

“Already? What has the young lady been doing to bring that 
wholesome conviction home to you?” 

James was rather disinclined to tell. Fond as he was of Jane 
Wardlaw, he had an impression—a mistaken one, as it happened 
—that she was not particularly fond of children, and he suspected 
that she would make scant allowance for delinquencies of which 
she herself, with her naturally straightforward character, was 
probably incapable. 

“One soon finds out what one can do and what one can’t,” he 
answered evasively. “‘ The number of things which I can’t do is so 
large that the discovery of an addition to them scarcely astonishes 
me.” 

“You will be agreeably astonished, my dear James,” returned 
Lady Wardlaw, “when you begin, just by way of a change, to 
try doing possible things.” 
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Amongst other possibilities, that of a distinguished political 
career was, according to her, well within his reach, and she 
required no encouragement to dilate upon that subject. At other 
possibilities which seemed to her equally attainable, and not less 
desirable, she hinted with discreet ambiguity, and James let her 
talk—glad enough to be spared further discussion of a problem 
which he had travelled up from Wiltshire on purpose to discuss, 
“T might have known,” he thought to himself, “‘ what Jane’s 
point of view would be.” 

But although he was no longer disposed to consult Lady 
Wardlaw, and although it was little in accordance with his custom 
to consult anybody, he felt impelled to ask for one small piece of 
information from Mrs. Arthur Pennant, whom he encountered in 
Berkeley Square the next day, she being on her way home from 
Brighton, whither her convalescent daughter had been sent to 
recruit. 

“Bless your soul, yes!” she promptly said, in answer to 
James's query; “all children tell fibs sooner or later—tell them 
uncommonly well, too, as a general rule. They don’t think they 
are going to be found out, you see, which gives them confidence. 
But they always are found out. At least, that has been my 
experience.” 

This was precisely what James had hoped to hear from the 
competent mother of a family. 

“ And when you find them out, what do you do ?” he inquired. 

“Smack them,” was Mrs. Arthur's succinct and decisive response. 

“H’m—yes. And does that cure them?” 

The good-humoured, red-faced woman laughed. “ Well,” she 
answered, “it teaches them what they have to expect, anyhow.” 
She added, with a not unkindly glance at James's sombre, 
perturbed countenance, “You mustn’t expect to discover a cure 
for original sin, you know, and you had better not take things too 
tragically. If you want my opinion, I agree with Jane. School 
rather than home. In point of fact, situated as you are, anything 
rather than home. It sounds uncivil to say so; but I don’t mean 
it uncivilly. Circumstances are to blame, not you.” 

Such advice was really honest and disinterested on Mrs. Arthur 
Pennant’s part; for she could not but be aware that Cuckoo's 
removal must have the effect of bringing her brother-in-law 
several strides nearer to that second marriage which would 
probably deprive Fitzroy of a substantial estate; but she 
comforted herself with the thought that, in any case, Jane 
Wardlaw would have brought about the inevitable some day or 
other. It was perhaps just as well that matters should be 
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precipitated, and that one should know for certain how one stood. 
Besides, she felt a genuine compassion for the poor little girl, who 
seemed to be in danger of falling a victim to masculine lack of 
comprehension. 

To end up with came a few words of recommendation from 
Sir William Wardlaw which struck James as having something in 
them. 

“You are in a difficulty about Miss Cuckoo, I hear,” Sir 
William said. ‘‘ Well, I’m no authority upon the bringing up of 
the young; but I know what I should do with her if she belonged 
tome. I should send her to Leipzig.” 

“Why to Leipzig ?” James asked. 

“Oh, only because she is musical, and because it seems a pity 
that she should be taught music in the wrong way. Anyhow, it 
would be an excuse.” 

“ An excuse for what?” 

“For not keeping her at home—which, I imagine, is what is 
really wanted.” 

That was certainly not what James would have wanted had he 
consulted his own inclinations; but he had lost confidence in the 
wisdom of his own inclinations, while he had never had much in 
the probable results of English boarding-school methods. “I am 
evidently no good; it looks as if a governess would be no good, 
and there are risks connected with school companionship which 
one doesn’t care to run,” was what he thought. “The alternative 
of a compromise remains—and why shouldn’t it take the form 
of Madame Voisin?” 

Madame Voisin was a retired pianist, whom he had known for 
many years, and who had enjoyed a certain celebrity before 
rheumatic gout and stiffened finger-joints had forced her to quit 
the lucrative platform. She resided, indeed, in Paris, not in 
Leipzig; but she had learned all that Germany could teach her 
in the days when French musical students could still avail 
themselves of Teutonic instruction. For the rest, she was a most 
amiable and respectable person, eking out her slender means by 
receiving occasional boarders, amongst whom Mr. and Mrs, James 
Pennant had more than once been included during periods of 
enforced economy ; so that there were good grounds for believing 
that she would not decline the proposal which was despatched to 
her by that evening’s post. 

In point of fact, she accepted it with alacrity and with profuse 
gratitude for the liberal terms offered; and thus Cuckoo was 
informed of the destiny which awaited her immediately after her 
father’s return to Abbotswell. 
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“Tt may not be what you would like best, nor perhaps what I 
should have chosen for you, if I had felt free to choose,” he said ; 
“but I don’t think you will be unhappy in Paris, and I have 
arranged for Budgett to go with you. You will attend classes, 
Madame Voisin will see to your musical education, you will keep 
up your French, and—and in the holidays I hope we shall have 
some pleasant times together.” 

The child received this intimation submissively, being neither 
elated nor dismayed by it. She understood that she was about 
to be dismissed from home because her conduct had merited 
banishment; she was rather glad that she was not going to 
school, and very glad that she was not to be separated from 
Budgett. If she shed some bitter tears in private over the 
presumed loss of her father’s affection, James did not suspect 
them. Free use of soap is an excellent remedy for red eyelids, 
and Cuckoo (who was apt to cry upon slight provocation) then 
and thereafter soaped her eyelids pretty frequently. We must all 
needs do the same, in a literal or metaphorical sense, unless we 
wish existence to become far too emotional a business for every- 
day purposes. 

The leave-taking which ensued in Paris, a few weeks later, 
between these two rather forlorn and lonely persons was not 
wholly unmarked by emotional demonstration, although only a 
few words were exchanged on the occasion. At the last moment, 
when worthy Madame Voisin had left them in sole occupancy of 
her stiff little salon, Cuckoo felt impelled to say, with a sort of 
gasp— 

“Father, I’m sorry about the cigarettes. You believe I'm 
sorry, don’t you?” 

So then James kissed her, and answered that they would 
think no more about that distressing episode. Also, he under- 
took to give her love to Fitzroy, and promised that, if it 
could be managed, she should see her cousin again during the 
summer holidays. Presently he went away with the memory of 
a hug bestowed upon him by two small, soft arms, and with a 
pain at his heart which partook a little of the nature of self- 
reproach. 

“Poor Ada would call me a brute, if she knew,” he sighed, 
“but I believe, all the same, that it is the right thing to do.” 

Budgett, exultant at being left in charge, and resolved to 
maintain the dignity of her position against any old French- 
woman, endeavoured to cheer up the disconsolate Cuckoo. 

“Now, my dear, we're going to be comfortable, and enjoy 
ourselves,” said she. ‘As for your papa, it’s easy to guess what 
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he means to do, and, really, I can’t blame him. Only, when he 
gets his new wife, she shall give no orders to you nor me, that 
you may depend !” 
“Budgie,” was Cuckoo’s thankless reply, “ you are a pig!” 
And after that unladylike ejaculation, she lifted up her voice 
and wept. 


Cuapter VI. 


A PROMISE OF SUCCESS. 


Tuosr amongst us who have reached or passed middle age are able 
to perceive, on casting a backward glance, that our several careers 
have divided themselves into sections, of which the importance in 
no way corresponds with the length, and (in the event of our 
having kicked up enough dust during our residence upon the 
earth’s surface for somebody to think a printed record of that 
process likely to pay expenses) to foresee exactly what periods the 
skilled biographer will airily dismiss in a paragraph or two. 
Now, if the present modest work were the life of the Right 
Honourable James Pennant, P.C., M.P., the eight years, more or 
less, which succeeded that journey to Paris, mentioned in the last 
chapter, would demand full and careful treatment, for of course 
aman does not rise from the lowest to the highest rungs of the 
parliamentary ladder without feats and adventures which explain 
his upward progress; but since it has a much less famous, and 
possibly also less interesting, personage for its subject, a large 
skip at this point stands in need of no apology. 

It may even be that Cuckoo herself, when she thinks nowadays 
—with that queer little smile of hers, half humorous, half 
pathetic—of the long educational years spent in France, 
Germany and Italy, finds them curiously foreshortened. Kind 
Madame Voisin, who will always be associated in her memory 
with the smell of wood-ashes and waxed parquets and matutinal 
café au lait; the fluent professors at the cows which she attended 
while in Paris; crabbed old Doctor Fliigelschliger, the renowned 
Stadt-musikus of the small German city to which she was subse- 
quently removed, who alternated between hurling opprobrious 
epithets at her and enthusiastically kissing her talented little 
hands; Signor Bentivoglio, the rotund Florentine maestro, who, 
at a later date, did his best with a voice of small compass, but 
was fain to admit, raising his shoulders and spreading out his 
arms apologetically, that not very much was to be made out of it 
—all these, and many other figures, may have lost sharpness of 
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outline when surveyed across the intervening barrier of briefer 
and more exciting experiences than are connected with their 
names, 

Nevertheless, those eight years were, upon the whole, happy 
ones for her, and by no means unhappy for the Right Honourable 
James. While on his way towards becoming Right Honourable, 
that statesman found that he had plenty of work to do—work of 
which he grew enamoured from the moment that he realised his 
capacity for doing it extremely well. His skill in debate was not 
long in meeting with recognition and reward; he was offered a 
subordinate post in a Conservative administration almost before 
he could be said to have won his spurs, and thenceforth he 
advanced to fame with a rapidity which partially consoled Lady 
Wardlaw for his obstinate indifference to the charms of various 
ladies who were well fitted, in her opinion, to share his distin- 
guished lot. After all, he got on better in private life than might 
have been anticipated ; he did not—and, indeed, could not—affect 
the habits of a hermit; he dined out a good deal when in London, 
stayed with his friends in the country and had occasional house- 
parties at Abbotswell, either Lady Wardlaw or his sister-in-law 
kindly officiating as hostess on such occasions. When the House 
rose in late summer he invariably went off to join Cuckoo abroad 
and travel with her through some of the less-frequented districts 
of Europe. He was wont to say that that gave him a more 
enjoyable holiday than the alternative of Wiltshire could have 
done, while Cuckoo, who was growing up into a highly-accom- 
plished young lady, was not eager to return to England until her 
education should be pronounced complete and her début in society 
be imminent. 

It was on a certain November afternoon that Lady Wardlaw, 
who had come up to London for a week’s shopping, received an 
unexpected visit from her cousin, and was informed by him that 
Abbotswell was at length about to welcome the future mistress of 
the house. 

“TI wish it were,” she returned, laughing; “but you are past 
praying for, I know; I have given you up asa bad job. As for 
the child——” 

“She isn’t a child any more,” interpolated James, a little 
ruefully. 

“TI suppose not; and for that reason you must expect her to be 
the mistress of somebody else’s house within a year.” 

Not quite so soon as that, James hoped. 

“Oh, you had better be prepared for the probable consequences 
of a first season spent under the wing of an elderly matchmaker 
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like me, especially if she is pretty. By the way, what is she like 
nowadays?” 

“Tt is so difficult to say. I want you and William to come 
down to us some time before Christmas if you will, and then you 
will be able to form your own opinion. No; I don’t think Cuckoo 
is pretty, but I should say that she was attractive. Yes; I think 
you would call her attractive.” 

“You are a queer creature, James,” remarked Lady Wardlaw. 

“So you are fond of telling me, Jane; but I don’t strike myself 
as corresponding to that description. Perhaps what you mean is 
that I am unnaturally cold.” 

“Well, you choose to talk as if you were. It isn’t a very good 
habit, you know. Not that it matters with me, because I am 
perfectly well aware that that child is the apple of your eye; but 
young people are rather apt to assume that their elders are what 
they appear to be. However, I daresay you and she understand 
one another.” 

James made no reply, but took his chin between his forefinger 
and thumb, supporting his left elbow with his right hand, while 
he gazed into space: that was the attitude which he most often 
adopted in the House of Commons. Eight years, which had left 
distinct traces of their passage upon his companion’s face and 
figure, had not perceptibly aged him. With his slim, spare 
person and his black hair, in which only a few white threads were 
beginning to show themselves, he might, at forty-two, have still 
passed for a young man, and in fact the political newspapers 
never failed to call him so. But youth and he had parted company 
at a period now so remote that he had half forgotten it, and that 
was why Jane Wardlaw’s remark rendered him pensive. 

“Well,” he observed presently, without much apparent rele- 
vance, “I surrendered my educational theories, anyhow.” 

“As far as I ever understood what they were, there was nothing 
else to be done with them,” Lady Wardlaw said. “No imaginable 
system of education can convert women into men.” 

“It is imaginable, though—at least, I can imagine it—that a 
woman might be educated into looking at life from a man’s point 
of view. However, as I say, I abandoned a task to which I was 
obviously unequal—and I am not dissatisfied with results, taking 
them all round.” 

Mr. Pennant would doubtless have been a somewhat un- 
reasonable man had he felt dissatisfied with the charming little 
person whom he met at the Charing Cross station that same 
evening, and who flung her arms round his neck before she was 
out of the railway-carriage. If Cuckoo possessed no other claims 
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to beauty, she had at all events those which are inseparable from 
youth, good health and good spirits: added to which, she was 
dressed, as she had always been for some years past, in perfect 
taste and in an admirably fitting costume. That she looked more 
like a Frenchwoman than an Englishwoman was perhaps scarcely 
surprising ; and indeed her first words were spoken in a foreign 
tongue. 

“Enfin, nous voili!—une traversée atroce! Regardez donc 
cette malheureuse qui persiste 4 avoir le mal de mer en plein 
wagon de premiere classe!” 

James always disapproved of and discouraged Cuckoo’s tendency 
to break out into French; but he pardoned her on this occasion, 
giving her credit for a humane desire to spare the feelings of the 
afflicted Budgett, who rose, yellow and forlorn, from the corner of 
the railway-carriage in which she had been reclining to groan 
tragically— 

“Never again, my dear!—no, not if you was to offer me a 
king’s ransom! I’m on my own side of the English Channel 
now, and on my own side I will stay, please Heaven, for the rest 
of my life!” 

James had more than once felt tempted to offer Budgett, if not 
a king’s ransom, at least a handsome retiring pension, for neither 
her temper nor her manners had improved with lapse of time. 
But he believed the woman to be trustworthy, and Cuckoo liked 
her, and she had now become so established an institution that 
she could hardly be taken at her word when she gave warning— 
which she did on an average two or three times a year. 

“ Cheer up, Budgie,” said Cuckoo reassuringly ; “the Wander- 
jahre have come to an end for good and all. One doesn’t quite 
know whether one is glad or sorry,” she added, turning to her 
father, who observed that he knew who was glad. 

“It is nice of you to say so,” returned the girl, giving his arm 
a little squeeze. “Well, if you're glad, so am I—though I am 
not sure that we ought to be. There’s a sort of a seriousness 
about this, isn’t there ?” 

James nodded. 

“Yes ; but not necessarily a disagreeable sort, I hope.” 

He put her intoa hansom and seated himself beside her, 
leaving the man-servant whom he had brought with him to look 
after Budgett and the luggage. Glancing at her, he mentally 
recanted what he had said to Lady Wardlaw. There were 
moments when Cuckoo really did look quite pretty, and this was 
one of them. She seemed, too, to be pleased at being with him 
once more; he thought he might venture to flatter himself that 
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pleasure on that score, not merely a novel sense of emancipation 
and importance, accounted for the brightness of her shining 
eyes. 

" We are going straight home, aren’t we?” she asked presently. 
“That stupid old Parliament isn’t sitting now to keep you in 
London, is it? Or must you be in London to attend to official 
botherations, whether Parliament is sitting or not?” 

“The stupid old Parliament, as you call it, is enjoying a well- 
earned holiday,” James replied. “As for me, I was relieved of 
the cares of office rather more than a year ago.” 

“Of course you were! I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
having forgotten that the wrong people are in power, and that 
the empire is in danger of being betrayed to its destruction. But 
Iam going to begin reading the newspapers carefully now. Only 
give me time, and I'll promise not to disgrace you by my ignorance 
of politics when I dawn upon an admiring world.” 

James was of opinion that there was no need for young ladies 
to be well posted with regard to matters of political controversy. 
He remarked that these were seldom interesting, save to the 
persons who took an active part therein. 

“But I want to be interested in everything that interests you,” 
the girl declared, turning quickly round upon him, with the 
combined frown and smile which he had learned to associate with 
her and which perhaps formed one of her attractions in his eyes. 

“Then you had better take a profound interest in yourself, my 
dear,” he returned, laughing, 

Cuckoo nodded. “C’est entendu! Ce ne sera pas trop difficile, 
du reste. But I mean to bring an intelligent curiosity to bear 
upon public affairs as well. Not to mention Abbotswell—poor, 
dear old Abbotswell, which I believe I love already more than 
you do, though I shall arrive there as a stranger.” 

It might safely be prophesied of Cuckoo that she would not 
long remain a stranger to any place or any person—unless, 
indeed, by an ironical freak of fate, an exception had to be made 
in the case of her own father. That these two did not altogether 
understand one another each of them was regretfully aware; yet 
they were good friends, and hoped to be better friends, now that 
they were to be separated no more. 

As for Abbotswell, whither Mr. and Miss Pennant journeyed on 
the succeeding day, its conquest proved facile and rapid. The 
servants, the neighbours, the tenants surrendered at once to the 
easy familiarity and charm of manner which rendered the squire’s 
daughter such a very different kind of person from the squire ; 
even the crusty old housekeeper, who had made ready for battle, 
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was fain to accept terms of peace ; while Sam—now third gardener 
and a young man of ferocious shyness and taciturnity—though 
thrown into deep confusion on being reminded of that melancholy 
episode of the filched cigarettes, ended by grinning from ear to 
ear and blurting out— 

“Well, miss, I ought to have had a proper good hiding, and 
that’s the truth. But this was the way of it, you see: I knowed 
as I shouldn’t never be forgiven, and it would be a queer customer 
as wouldn’t be willing to forgive you anything.” 

This graceful compliment on the part of Sam—which left him 
very red in the face—expressed the views of many excellent folks 
whose respect James Pennant possessed, without having precisely 
won their affection. Cuckoo had taken them by storm as a child; 
she took them by storm for the second time now that she was 
a@ young woman, and the mere fact of her presence in that 
habitually silent and somewhat mournful mansion made all its 
denizens feel younger and happier. James had purchased a new 
grand piano for her use, and was pleased to hear from her that it 
was a splendid instrument. After the first evening, however, she 
declined to perform upon it while he was in the room. 

“ There! that will do,” she exclaimed, jumping up in the midst 
of a composition by Brahms which obviously said nothing to him. 
“ You don’t like that kind of noise, do you?” 

“T am afraid,’ James confessed, “that I can’t pretend to 
be a judge of music, but it certainly seems to me that you play 
very well.” 

“Oh, yes,” the girl agreed, laughing, “I play pretty well; all 
things considered, it would be rather odd if I didn’t. But that 
is no reason why you should be bored. When Sir William 
Wardlaw comes, I will go through my tricks for his benefit, 
and I trust he will have the good manners to clap his hands.” 

Sir William, when he came, did more than that; he skipped 
about the room in an appreciative ecstasy. Laying an eager hand 
upon his host’s shoulder, he exclaimed— 

“My dear fellow, didn’t I tell you so? I don’t say it to exalt 
myself unduly, but I really have a nose for these things. Let me 
inform you, if you don’t know it—and not for one moment dol 
suppose you do—that you are the father of a young lady who 
could make a fortune in a few years by giving public recitals. 
That doesn’t strike you as anything very extraordinary, eh? 
Well, it’s so extraordinary as to be absolutely without a precedent 
in all my experience, which hasn’t been a short one. Oh, I’m not 
talking about technique—hundreds and thousands of obscurities 
acquire an admirable technique. It’s her touch, it’s her phrasing, 
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above all, it’s her distinctly personal rendering, which amounts to 
nothing short of a revelation. Upon my word, James, I could 
find it in my heart to wish that she would do something to make 
you cut her off with a sixpence! That would give her the chance 
of which it seems almost a sin that she should be deprived.” 

Lady Wardlaw, herself no mean musician, was a little less 
enthusiastic; but she acknowledged that no amateur of her 
acquaintance could hold a candle to this amazing Cuckoo. She 
was also—setting artistic capacities aside—greatly pleased with 
the girl, and repeated her prediction that Miss Pennant would 
not remain Miss Pennant long. 

“Qne doesn’t ask oneself whether she is a beauty or not, one 
simply recognises that she is adorable. William, as you see, is 
over head and ears in love with her already, and the young ones 
will follow suit. Didn’t you say that you expected Harriet and 
her girls in a few days? What about her son?” 

James laughed and shook his head. 

“T confess that Fitzroy is to follow,’ he answered; “but 
Heaven is my witness that I have no designs upon the poor 
young man. I didn’t even invite him. It was his mother who 
gave me a hint by writing that unless she could be at home to 
receive him when he came down from Oxford, he would have to 
betake himself to London, which she thought would be less 
healthy for him than knocking over my pheasants.” 

It will be perceived from this that a family arrangement which 
had palpable advantages to recommend it was not likely to meet 
with parental opposition on either side. It was by this time 
understood and acknowledged that Fitzroy Pennant would some 
day succeed to the Abbotswell estate—so much so that he was 
now destined for the Guards, instead of, as had at one time been 
contemplated, for a more lucrative profession. His mother was 
of opinion that it would be no bad thing if he should take a fancy 
to James’s daughter, and thought that, in any case, he might as 
Well have a look at the girl. Without being precisely eager for 
the match—for, if it came to that, Fitz might easily do better, as 
well as worse—she was quite willing to encourage it; so she 
proposed on this occasion to avail herself of her brother-in-law’s 
hospitality for a somewhat longer period than usual. 

She, too, after her arrival and brisk scrutiny of the little 
person at the head of the dinner-table—that seat which she 
herself had, during former visits, been wont to occupy capably 
and capaciously—had an approving nod at James's service; and 
indeed it says something for Miss Cuckoo’s tact that she contrived 
to take her proper place in the household without ruffling either 
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of the ladies who had hitherto been in the habit of receiving her 
father’s guests. 

Moreover, she could ride—that part of her education not having 
been neglected during her long residence abroad—and Mrs. Arthur 
Pennant had no liking for girls who were not horsewomen. Not, 
to be sure, that Cuckoo knew anything‘like as much about the 
management of horses as her own daughters, Gwen and Ella, did; 
that was not to be expected. Still, she had nerve and light hands 
and a fairly good seat; added to which, she was modestly ready to 
profit by instruction. 

“You'll do,” was the good lady’s emphatic verdict, after a run 
with the hounds of which she saw a good deal more than Cuckoo 
did. ‘ You have a lot to learn yet; but the girls will put you up 
to some wrinkles, and when Fitz comes, he will very soon get you 
into shape.” 

Gwen and Ella, robust, fresh-complexioned young women, 
preserved from downright plainness by their clear blue eyes and 
erect carriage, gave confirmatory testimony. Cuckoo found them 
pleasant enough as companions, and was amused by the admiring 
devotion with which they spoke of their brother. 

“T remember,” she remarked, “that when I was a small girl 
and he was a small boy, I used to worship him. In all probability 
he has now become a patronising, self-satisfied youth whom I 
shan’t like a bit.” 

“ Wait,” cried Gwen and Ella in a breath, “ until you have seen 
him !” 





Stan Cavalier, Comisard Chief and English General. 


Jean Cavauier, the intrepid Camisard leader, in his day general 
in the army of England and Governor of Jersey, after a life of 
unparalleled adventure sleeps his last sleep in Chelsea Church- 
yard—his resting-place unmarked by even a stone, and his very 
memory forgotten. Daring to an almost incredible degree, 
handsome in person and gentle in manner, his must, to those who 
admire courage, manliness and address, always appear one of the 
most fascinating figures of the eighteenth century. By birth a 
peasant, by nature a gentleman, the whilom baker's apprentice of 
Anduze lived to become an honoured soldier at the Court of 
Queen Anne, and like many other brave and clever men whom 
the suicidal policy of the “Roi Soleil” lost to France, Jean 
Cavalier died in the country of his adoption a loyal servant of the 
English Crown. 

Born at Ribaute, in Languedoc, in the year 1681, Cavalier as a 
child herded sheep in the neighbourhood of Vezenobre, becoming 
in boyhood a baker’s apprentice at Anduze. The whole of the 
district where his early years were passed had been thrown into 
a turmoil by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, His 
mother was a Protestant, and it was at her knee that the boy 
imbibed his hatred of the Church of Rome. As the child grew 
into a youth, the countryside became more and more disturbed, 
while the troops of Louis XIV., sent for the coercion of the 
heretics, appeared everywhere in increasing numbers. Insolent 
and overbearing, the soldiers could not fail to be objects of hatred 
to the peasantry, whose faith itself they had been sent to stamp 
out. One Sunday the youthful Cavalier was taking a stroll with 
his jiancée—a girl, it is said, of considerable beauty and charm of 
manner—when a dragoon of the regiment of Florac presumed to 
insult her. Cavalier, being unarmed, immediately seized a sword 
from a bystander, and without further ado rushed upon the 
insolent trooper, who at once drew his sabre. 
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The clash of swords and the noise of the altercation disturbed 
the quiet of the village, and reached the ears of no less a 
personage than the Marquis de Florac himself, on whose approach 
Cavalier was made by some of his friends to take to flight, for 
such an act of audacity as an attack by a peasant on one of his 
most sacred Majesty’s dragoons was an offence entailing no light 
punishment. 

Consequently when the Marquis did arrive upon the scene 
he only found Cavalier’s sweetheart, “La belle Isabeau,” in a dead 
faint. 

De Florac, as became a gallant gentleman, at once devoted 
himself to taking measures to recall the fainting girl to life, an 
occupation which does not appear to have proved particularly 
uncongenial to him, for only when at last “La belle Isabean” 
opened her pretty eyes, was it discovered that the foolhardy 
peasant had filed. The nobleman had been so absorbed in the 
task of reviving the fascinating fair one that he had omitted to 
give any orders for the arrest of her lover. 

For the time being Cavalier had, as it has been said, escaped, 
but the whole regiment of dragoons having sworn that he should 
die for his attack upon their comrade, he was eventually persuaded 
by the entreaties of his friends and the prayers of “La belle 
Isabeau ” (who, after the manner of women, vowed eternal fidelity) 
to set out for Geneva. There he became intimate with 4 
Protestant whose zeal for the reformed religion was very great, 
and who confided to him his hopes for its establishment in 
Languedoc and Vivarais. Eventually “ M. de Serre ”—for so the 
gentleman was called—aroused such enthusiasm in the breast of 
the young man that he determined to return to France and throw 
in his lot with that of his persecuted co-religionists. This 
determination was probably not entirely unconnected with the 
remembrance of “La belle Isabeau.” His last farewell to 
“M. de Serre” was, “My master, you will soon hear me 
spoken of!” 

In the disguise of a serving-man, Cavalier crossed the frontier, 
and having entered the village of Anduze, was not long in 
following the dictates of his heart, and made directly for the 
dwelling of his inamorata. 

In was a late hour (one in the morning) when the young man 
knocked at his sweetheart’s door, and was greeted, not by her 
whom he longed to clasp in his arms, but by—the Marquis de 
Florac! who, disturbed by Cavalier’s knocking, suddenly appeared 
in the doorway, with the faithless Isabeau cowering behind. 
Perceiving to whom it was that he owed this interruption of his 
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amours, De Florac, who was no coward, drew his rapier and 
placed himself in a position of defence. In a second the sound of 
the sword blades rang out on the night air, and after a few passes 
the Marquis de Florac fell, pierced by his opponent’s sword, who, 
now more a fugitive than ever, took the only course open to him, 
and fled to the mountains. 

The fugitive was not long in discovering the headquarters 
of the Camisards. -It was at the village of Generac that he 
discovered them, and with that faculty of domination which 
certain natures possess, at once took a leading part in organising 
the defences of the insurgents with a view to repelling an attack 
which M. de Broglie was known to be contemplating for the 
complete overthrow of the Protestants. The result of the new 
leader's guidance was that the king’s troops were defeated, 
M. de Broglie forced to retreat, and one of the most redoubtable 
persecutors of the reformed faith, Captain Poul, a man of great 
personal courage (who recoiled before no atrocity), killed. In con- 
sequence of this reverse Louis XIV. dispatched to Nismes M. le 
Comte de Montrevel with abundant artillery and reinforcements. 
Montrevel was a typical courtier of Versailles. Libertine, 
epicure, and dandy—his principal characteristic was a magnificent 
fatuity. He inaugurated his command by setting on fire a 
building where one hundred and fifty Protestants were at 
worship, having previously surrounded the spot with soldiers, 
who thrust back into the flames all those who attempted to 
escape. This “feat of arms” he followed up by, the same 
evening, massacring a body of Catholics whom, having assembled 
in a garden to celebrate the morning’s triumph of the “true 
faith,’ Montrevel, under the impression that they were another 
body of reformers, ordered his dragoons to slaughter. This 
trifling error, however, disturbed the gentle epicurean but little. 
The bishop of Nismes sent him a very mild remonstrance, in 
which, while giving the Comte every credit for his good 
intentions, he begged him on future occasions “not to mistake 
the lambs for the wolves.” 

Cavalier was in no way alarmed at the arrival of the new 
governor, and was not long in giving him a proof of his astuteness 
and audacity. The castle of Servas was one of the most 
impregnable of the royal strongholds, and the Camisard chief 
formed the determination of taking it. For this purpose he 
resorted to strategy. Disguising a body of the insurgents in 
royalist uniforms, he selected six of the fiercest and most dis- 
teputable-looking of his men, whom he manacled as if they were 
Prisoners, and having placed them in the middle of his troop, led 
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them to the village of Plans, near Servas. There he called for 
the headmen of the place, and stated “that he himself was a 
king’s officer, a nephew of M. de Broglie, that by the help of God 
he had captured the Camisard ruffians whom he had brought as 
prisoners, and wished to place them in the castle of Servas until 
such time as preparations for their execution or torture might be 
completed.” The commandant of the castle was communicated 
with and willingly assented to the entry of the pseudo nephew of 
M. de Broglie and his men, with their captives, into the castle, 
“He invites Cavalier to supper, and while that meal is preparing, 
walks with him on the ramparts, pointing out the while their 
strength and the impossibility of any Camisards of the neighbour- 
hood making a forcible entry, or any prisoners within its walls an 
escape. At supper the Camisard leader, in his character of a 
persecutor of Protestants, plays his part to perfection, while the 
officers vie with one another in attentions and politeness, wishing 
not unnaturally to make a good impression on one enjoying the 
confidence of two such great men as MM. de Baville and Broglie.” 
Cavalier, it must be understood, had shown letters from these 
gentlemen—letters which he had captured from some royal troops. 
“Of a sudden the young officer rises from the table and draws his 
sword. ‘Monsieur,’ he cries, addressing the commandant, ‘you 
did me the honour during our conversation on the ramparts of 
declaring that no Camisard could either effect an entry into this 
castle, or, once within its walls, escape alive. My presence here 
proves the contrary, for in me you behold Jean Cavalier, the 
Camisard chief, and these,” he continued, pointing to his men, 
who were now swarming into the apartment, “are my followers, 
soon to be the masters of this castle.” In the fight which ensued 
the Camisards proved victorious. The garrison was for the most 
part put to the sword, while the attacking party having first 
secured what booty they could, set fire to the castle and then 
retreated with their spoils to the mountain fastnesses which 
served them for strongholds. This exploit of Cavalier’s, were it 
not a well-supported historical fact, might easily be deemed to be 
nothing but fiction. 

Every day the young Camisard leader gained fresh adherents, 
and before long dispatched a letter to Louis XIV., in which he 
declared that if the “Grand Monarque” would allow the Pro- 
testants the free exercise of their religion, he would have no more 
devoted servants than they in all his kingdom; adding, however, 
“that till such time as their grievances should be redressed, the 
Camisards would fight to the last extremity,” since they must 
honour God before the king. The audacity of this proceeding 
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appeared so great to the courtiers of Versailles that they could 
hardly credit it. Cavalier now became the terror of the Catholics, 
raiding their villages, burning their churches, and appearing in 
the most unexpected and unaccountable manner when he was 
supposed to be many leagues away. Among his troops he main- 
tained strict discipline, at the same time displaying a great sense 
of justice. Unlike the officers of the king’s service, he was humane 
in disposition, and took care that no tortures should be inflicted 
by his followers. 

Meanwhile, M. de Montrevel remained quiescent at Allais, 
where his affections had been captured by a lady of the place. 
Even she, it appears, taunted the luxurious courtier with his lack 
of energy in conducting the campaign against the Protestants. 
“T half believe,” she told him, “that you fear these fanatics.” 
“The only fanatics I fear, Sylvia,” rejoined the old beau, “are your 
beautiful eyes!” Matters, however, went from bad to worse, and 
at last M. de Montrevel saw that the time had come when some- 
thing must be done. He therefore dispatched M. de la Jonquiere 
with a large body of troops against Cavalier, who, on their 
approach, disposed his forces in such a manner as to give them a 
good reception. His plans were so well laid that he managed to 
entrap the royal soldiers in a ravine, with the result that most of 
their officers were slain, and M. de la Jonquiere himself only 
escaped with difficulty. In this battle perished on the king’s 
side twenty-five officers and six hundred men! The Camisards 
captured a great quantity of arms, which they stood much in need 
of, and many horses, the latter a capture which enabled their 
leader to organise a very efficient troop of cavalry. 

Shortly after this victory Cavalier occupied the town of Caveyrac. 
Contemporary accounts describe him as being extremely hand- 
some, with blue eyes and long fair hair curling over his shoulders, 
In a dress of great magnificence, and splendidly mounted, he 
entered the town with drums beating and colours flying, his 
young brother (aged ten) riding by his side as page, and an 
escort of twelve well accoutred guards preceding him. It was 
about this time that he became known as the Duc des Cevennes. 
His star was in the ascendant, and so bold had he now grown as 
to actually review his little army almost in sight of the wall of 
Nismes itself. 

Matters began to look so grave that it was decided to recall 
M. de Montrevel ; but before he relinquished his command that 
nobleman contrived by strategy to surround the Camisard chief and 
his troops. Cavalier himself managed to fight his way out of the 
trap he had fallen into, being much assisted in rallying his men 
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by his young brother, who, pistol in hand, opposed the retreat of 
such of his followers as showed any signs of wavering. In this 
combat fully five hundred Camisards, it is said, were slain, but op 
the king’s side the loss was even greater, amounting to abont 
a thousand! M. de Villars, in his memoirs, bears testimony ty 
the amazing bravery and consummate generalship of Cavalier op 
this occasion. No great general (declares the marshal) coulj 
have under similar circumstances extricated his forces mor 
cleverly. Two horses were killed under him during the fight, 
which lasted for ten hours. 

M. de Montrevel after this attack, and sending word to Cavalier 
that “that was his method of bidding good-bye to his friends,” 
handed over his command to his successor, M. de Villars. The 
latter, a man of great intellectual calibre, afterwards destined to 
become the ablest opponent of Marlborough, was inclined to use 
rather persuasion than force with the rebels. He managed to 
enter into communication with Cavalier, and a meeting being 
arranged, the latter entered Nismes amidst the plaudits of the 
populace. Hostages had of course previously been exchanged 
between the two parties. The overtures had been conducted by 
the Baron D’Aygiliers, a Protestant gentleman who had attempted 
by all the means in his power to put an end to the bloodshed 
and massacre which were devastating Languedoc. After the 
interview between M. de Villars and Cavalier, negotiations were 
opened for a peaceful settlement of the rebellion, and the Camisard 
chief expressed his readiness to serve the king provided that the 
grievances of the Protestants were redressed. Cavalier and his 
men were regally entertained at Nismes, and given the best of 
everything. It is said that the ladies of that town made a very 
great deal of the young leader, who, magnificently dressed, com- 
ported himself with the greatest dignity, being attended by 
aides-de-camp and secretaries, and surrounded by a little court 
of his own. Any orders he chose to issue were, by command 
of M., de Villars, executed as if given by himself. 

A document was drawn up by Cavalier in which he formulated 
his demands, and in due course it was sent to Versailles for the 
perusal of Louis XIV. After some time this treaty (for it was 
little else) returned, annotated by the royal hand itself. Thus 
were the “ shepherd’s crook” and the kingly sceptre brought into 
close juxtaposition! The king, although he could not give way 
on all points, conceded the most important demands, and Cavalier 
for his part consented to sign the treaty, receiving at the same 
time a commission in the royal army as colonel, with permission 
to choose his own officers. ‘The regiment which he was to com- 
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mand was to be composed of his own men, and to serve in Spain. 
His young brother, though but a child, also received a captain’s 
commission. The other Camisard leaders did not all agree with 
this action of Cavalier’s, and several continued to maintain the 
insurrection, notwithstanding his attempts to pacify them. The 
gallant Roland, amongst others, refused to lay down his arms, and 
was afterwards slain by the royal troops, while his body was 
dragged through the streets of Nismes and burnt—the very 
streets through which his former ally had made what was almost 
“a royal progress.” 

Summoned by the king to Versailles, Cavalier was there 
presented to “Le Grand Monarque,” with whom he had an 
interview. The result of this visit, however, convinced the former 
chief of the Camisards, colonel as he now was of the royal troops, 
that, in spite of the promises made him, no great faith could be 
placed in either the Court of Versailles or le Roi Soleil ; so, leaving 
Paris, he succeeded in making his way to Lausanne, whence he 
went to Holland, and eventually placed his sword at the service of 
Queen Anne, who accorded him a most distinguished reception, 
and gave him the command of a regiment of dragoons. This 
regiment, which was for the most part composed of Protestant 
refugees, he afterwards led against his former countrymen at the 
battle of Almanza in Spain, where, curiously enough, the English 
were commanded by a French refugee—Ruvigny, Lord Galway— 
while the general on the French side was the Duc de Berwick, in 
whose veins ran English blood. The fury with which the 
dragoons of Cavalier charged a French regiment of cavalry 
against which they chanced to be pitted was of such a fierce 
description that it is said both regiments were almost anni- 
hilated, Cavalier himself being left on the field of battle for 
dead. 

He was not, however, destined to die of his wounds, and even- 
tually recovered. Some time afterwards he went to Ireland and 
settled at Portarlington, where there existed a French colony 
which Ruvigny, his comrade in arms, had founded. It was while 
residing there that he formed the acquaintance of Mademoiselle 
de Ponthieu, the daughter of a noble French refugee, who in due 
course of time the ex-Camisard chief led to the altar. Before the 
marriage in question, Cavalier had been engaged to a lady in 
Holland, whom it is said he did not treat too well, but this portion 
of his history is enveloped in considerable obscurity. There can 
be little doubt, however, but that all through his life Cavalier was 
a great admirer of the fair sex, with whom, from all accounts, he 
appears to have been a favourite. 
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It has been maintained that the principal cause for his assuming 
the leadership of the Camisards was not so much religious fervour, 
as the abduction of his sweetheart (La belle Isabeau) by the 
Marquis de Florac. It is easily conceivable that the overbearing 
demeanour and haughty manners of the officers and troops sent by 
the Grand Monarque for the coercion of the Protestants may 
have had some share in finally determining the youthful Cavalier 
to throw in his lot with those of his countrymen who had chosen 
to take to the mountains rather than submit to the oppression 
and exaction of the royal soldiery. Whatever the reason may 
have been which led him to take such an active part in the 
Camisard revolt, at any rate once he had joined the Huguenots he 
fought manfully and bravely for their cause, and on many ocea- 
sions led them to victories which, had it not been for his strategy, 
his judgment, and his resolution, would never have been won. 

Jean Cavalier, his friends and foes, his. faithless love La belle 
Isabeau, and the other fair ones who once cast their smiles at 
the young Camisard chief, have all long since passed into “the 
undiscovered country,” across whose confines “Le Roi Soleil,” 
that monarch who it is said believed himself immortal, had, 
together with his courtiers, marshals, and mistresses, in due 
season to wend his way. Vanitas, Vanitatum, omnia Vanitas! 
Perchance it may be no bad thing to linger a moment over the 
memory of this brave Frenchman, who in his day contributed 
towards the strength and dignity of this our great—our ever- 
crowing Empire. It has been England’s continuous absorption of 
such men as Cavalier which has in a great measure caused her 
vitality and power, and it must be added that for the most part 
the refugees to whom she afforded a shelter from the persecutions 
of their rulers became devoted and faithful servants of their 
adopted country. 

As a reward for his services, Jean Cavalier was in March 1738 
appointed Governor of Jersey, and became a Major-General in 
the following year. He did not, however, long survive to enjoy 
these honours, but died on the 17th of May 1740, and was laid 
to rest in what was then the village churchyard of Chelsea. 
There we take leave of this noble spirit, who, in an age when 
torture and brutality were everywhere rampant, dared to be 
humane, and never even in the heat of civil war allowed any 
excesses which his followers might commit to go unpunished. Ait 
tibi terra levis! Jean Cavalier! 

As Malesherbes has said, “ You are one of the rarest characters 
that history has handed down to us!” 

Rapa NeviL1. 
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Che Revolt of a Sard-shell. 


DoxeLLa SARRENCY was dying, out in the flatwoods, half way 
between Fort Ballantyne and Rimesville, and to each of these 
places her husband, who was a hard-shell Baptist, had sent for a 
preacher of his own persuasion. It was an even chance which 
should arrive first. The Rimesville man was a Northerner who 
had come from Connecticut to Florida for his health, which had 
been sufficiently restored to allow of almost unlimited exhortation, 
and he was not popular except among the most self-righteous of 
the elect, of whom Joel Sarrency was one. 

Sam Hollinsworth, the preacher from Fort Ballantyne, was a 
thoroughbred cracker, and an old friend; and on these scores, 
even Joel would have preferred him, but it was possible he might 
not be at home when tlie message arrived, and it was necessary 
that there should be someone to pluck Donella as a brand from 
the burning; hence the double summons. 

Joel had not troubled himself very greatly about the condition 
of Donella’s soul during the seventeen years of their married life ; 
but now that she was dying, he was suddenly overwhelmed with 
the conviction that he could never hold up his head in the next 
world if he found, on arriving there, that his wife had gone to the 
wrong place. It would be a disgraceful exposure of domestic 
mismanagement in the household of a prominent Christian like 
himself, 

It was too late to think of undertaking the personal conduct of 
her conversion, and there were other reasons against it, on which 
he did not allow his mind to dwell. He desired that someone 
should address her on whose daily life she had not had such full 
opportunities of noting the effects of religion. A sour, morose 
man Joel was, who had never helped her at her weakest with 
household burdens, and grudged the trouble and expense of every 
illness that had come upon her. If she were to receive spiritual 


enlightenment now, it could not be at his hands; and he awaited 
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with impatience the coming of either or both of these brethren for 
whom he had sent that she might be denounced and threatened 
into a proper frame of mind. 

When the Reverend Hiram Dobbs received Joel’s message, he 
was dining, as the guest of Mr. Rimes, at the Rimesville Hotel; 
and his zeal for souls did not compel him to set out on his journey 
to the flatwoods until he had finished his meal with due con- 
sideration for his digestion, and attended to his teeth in the 
pleasant, unaffected manner that is usual with New Englanders of 
a certain class, That was how it happened that Sam Hollinsworth 
arrived first on the scene by a full hour, although he had a longer 
distance to travel. 

There was no likelihood of his delaying. He would have risen 
from bed or board at any hour of the night or day at the call ofa 
stranger; and for Donella—he had loved her half a lifetime, 
Because she had never known this, and because no one knew it 
except Hollinsworth himself, there was nothing to withhold from 
him the inestimable privilege of comforting her last moments, and 
the thoughts of his heart hurried on before him. 

For he meant to comfort her, little as Joel Sarrency looked for 
any such development. MHollinsworth had always borne a good 
name for sound doctrine among the brethren; and even had Joe 
known of his fleshly tenderness for Donella, he would have still 
trusted him to do his duty rigidly by her soul. As a matier of 
fact, his course of action was determined by no such personal 
motives, but, loving Donella, he was glad for the first time that 
the causes existed which did determine it, and he rode on through 
the heat and glare with a happier mind than he had known for 
many a long day. 

The average hard-shell cannot be melted by even a September 
sun in Florida; but for a long time yeast had been working in his 
religious convictions, and this day’s call was to prove decisive. 
He felt himself already an outcast from among the brethren, but 
his spirit was supported by that which had replaced the old narrow 
creed. He could hardly have told how his present attitude oi 
mind had come about. He had read no books, he had known 10 
thinkers. Perhaps only by love of his kind he had arrived ats 
wider comprehension and a grander hope; but he had arrived, 
which was the great point for hin—and, just now, for Donella. 

She knew that her end was near, and she was suffering w- 
speakable torments from what Joel and his sister Amanda de 
scribed as conviction of sin. ‘lhey spoke dourly to each other 2 
her presence of her lost state, preparing the way for the preachers; 
and she writhed in anticipation of eternal misery, feeling 4 
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helpless certainty that she had never been converted. Her 
singularly blameless life had been one long sacrifice to parents, 
husband, and children. She had, in most adverse circumstances, 
fulfilled every condition in that long and beautiful list necessary 
to the perfection of charity. But she had never experienced a 
mental convulsion of any kind, and, being a perfectly honest 
woman, sho had never pretended to experience, or tried to force 
herself into one. When Mandy had “got religion” many years 
ago, Donella had only looked on wondering what the sensations 
were like, and why it was that "Mandy was, if possible, a more un- 
pleasant sort of person after her conversion than before it. The 
little children, who knew, called her good, and clung to her, and 
loved her; but they fled from ’Mandy, and looked askance at 
Joel, in whose presence their voices were never raised above a 
whisper. 

Donella did not understand it, and troubled her gentle mind 
very little concerning the problems of life and death. They had 
come to seek her now, and she was at their mercy. 

The ten children had been dispersed variously among the 
neighbours, at distances varying from two to twelve miles, and 
"Mandy was with the sick woman when Sam Hollinsworth reached 
the little pine-wood shanty. Joel had been sitting on the 
verandah “chewing” sullenly, but he followed the preacher into 
the house, anxious to watch the effect of his exhortations. This, 
however, was not what Hollinsworth wished, and he had a 
masterful manner of taking his own way. 

“Leave us,” he said, with a gesture of rough dignity. “I will 
wrastle with this soul alone.” 

Joel felt a momentary disposition to contend. He looked on 
Donella’s soul as his own property, and thought that, on the 
whole, he had rather a better right to be present than even 
Donella herself; but a glance at Hollinsworth’s determined face 
caused him to decide on the wisdom of retiring. If he were 
obstinate, it was quite possible that the preacher might refuse to 
do any wrastling. He left them without more words, and Mandy 
followed, glad to escape to the kitchen, where work was in arrears. 

Hollinsworth sat down beside the bed. The little room was 
stiflingly close; he caught up a palmetto-leaf that "Mandy had 
been using very sparingly, and kept on steadily brushing away 
the flies and fanning Donella, as he talked and listened. 

“Tell me your trouble,” he said gently. 

She was so weak that tears came before words, and her voice 
was barely audible, but she made him understand her despair and 
terror without much explanation. 
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“Pore woman!” he said; and his eyes were wet as he looked 
down into hers. 

She glanced at him almost apprehensively, wondering what 
might lie behind this unexpected tenderness for a lost sinner— 
half doubting if he understood. Then a chord vibrated in her 
memory. That kind young doctor from the north, who had 
been with her when her last child was born, five years ago, had 
sat just where Hollinsworth was sitting now. He had worked a 
miracle for her with something on a handkerchief that seemed to 
have been sent straight from heaven; but first he had said, 
“Poor woman!” And, as the words had soothed the anguish 
of her flesh then, so now they soothed the greater anguish of 
her spirit. 

“Pore woman! Don’t let them skeary feelin’s take hold of 
you. The Lord wants you to die happy. Listen,” he said, and 
his words came fast, as though he feared the tyranny of old habit 
might intervene to silence him before he had fully expressed his 
thought. ‘ When those yer ten babbies o’ yourn came into the 
world, did they worry theirselves beforehand to hey’ things ready 
for ’em ?” 

“ How c’uld they?” asked Donella’s weak voice. 

“ An’ warn’t it jest sweetness an’ j’y to you to make all them 
little preparations ?” 

“T reckon that’s so.” 

“Then rest in the Lord, who loves you better’n you loved the 
childer’, Your soul will be born this night into another life, 
naked an’ helpless, an’ His angels will hev’ everything ready for 
it, by reason it kain’t help itself no more’n the babbies c’uld, an’ 
so there’s bound to be a place prepared, jest the same as you were 
bound to hey’ them little shirts an’ things stitched an’ washed 
an’ tidy. Am I speakin’ plain ?” 

“You are that—plain an’ blessed,” said Donella. “ An’ you 
think I won’t be lost if I jest call on the name o’ the Lord with- 
out feelin’ anything? Would it be safe to go to sleep, I’m that 
weary? Will it be all over when I wake?” Her mind had 
wandered back to the good doctor again. ‘Do you reckon n0 
harm will happen me if I sleep ?” 

“T know it,” he said quietly. 

“Then pray for me.” And her eyes closed. 

He knelt and prayed; and before he had said the last words 
she was sleeping with a look of sweet peace upon her face. 

As Hollinsworth rose from his knees there was a trampling of 
feet upon the verandah, and a loud voice anrounced the arrival 
of Hiram Dobbs. At the same moment ’Mandy passed the 
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bedroom door, and beckoning her in, Hollinsworth pushed her 
gently into his place beside Donella, put the palmetto fan into 
her hand, and left the room, shutting the door behind him. 

“We're goin’ in thar’ now,” said Joel; and Dobbs regarded 
him with unfriendly eyes. 

“No,” said Hollinsworth, placing his back against the door as 
a precautionary measure. “ Your wife has had all the prayin’ she 
needs, an’ she’s asleep now. She kain’t be disturbed.” 

“Tye got to hear her testify to her conversion,” said Joel 
doggedly. 

“Kain’t you take my word for it that her soul is safe?” asked 
Hollinsworth ; but it appeared that Joel could not. 

Dobbs advanced with an important air, as if to put him 
aside. 

“Come, brother Hollinsworth,” he said, with a fine nasal 
drawl, “I guess you ain’t here to hender the work of the Lord. 
Let us pass on.” 

Hollinsworth pushed him back with one finger. 

“No,” he said, and his lips tightened. “I was called here to 
do that work. P’rhaps you were, too; but anyways, I came 
first, an’ I done it. Her mind is at rest, same as her body; an’ 
I ain’t goin’ to stand by now an’ see a pore dying creature roused 
up an’ worried out of her peace. I’m here to stay as long as 
I can be any use to her.” 

Joel saw the disadvantages of the situation, and grew white 
with impotent rage. He was no athlete himself, and Dobbs was 
a fat coward. Sam Hollinsworth was a tall, powerful man, and 
a thing of familiar outline showed in the bulging of his breast- 
pocket. He tapped it occasionally as he spoke, and the men 
whom he fronted appreciated the significance of the action. 
They understood the impossibility of dislodging him against his 
will, but they talked on stormily. 

“Brother Dobbs,” cried Joel, “I call on you to bear witness 
that this man hain’t done his duty. He ain’t no true minister 
of religion. He’s a Jesuite, that’s what he is. I listened at the 
door, as in duty bound, to know how it prospered with my wife’s 
soul, an’ it’s gospel truth I’m telling you that he jest done 
confessed her, an’ gave her absolution, like a Papist priest. 
There wasn’t one word o’ conviction o’ sin——” 

_“T don’t reckon you left any o’ that for me,’ Hollinsworth 
interrupted dryly. “Seems like as if you’d bin doin’ nothing but 
convictin’ her yourself for the last two days.” 

“Nor a word o’ conversion,” Joel went on, “nor any sort o’ 
sound doctrine, only rank heresy an’ flat blasphemy. An’ when 
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a godlier man than himself wants to warn her that she is goin’ 
straight to hell, he stops the way o’ salvation.” 

“Joel Sarrency,” said Hollinsworth solemnly, “I reckon you 
got a tol’ble pore opinion o’ the Lord if you think He lets a good 
woman bear ten childer’ in this world only to burn her in hel] 
afterwards. It would be well for any one of us three here if he 
could look back on as clean a life as Donella’s. You made living 
hard enough for her, brother Sarrency; don’t grudge her an 
easy death.” 

“The repose of the body is nothing compared with the safety of 
the soul,” snuffled Dobbs. “Every word you utter, Mr. Hollins. 
worth, savours of heresy. I am convinced you have neglected 
your duty towards this unfortunate woman, and I must insist on 
doing mine.” 

Hollinsworth smiled, because the eyes of Dobbs were round as 
they rested on the bulging breast-pocket. 

“It’s a six-shooter,” he said, “an’ a plumb good one. It’s 
saved my life more’n once, an’ it’s at Donella’s service now.” 

A significant look passed between the two allies, and Joel 
slunk out of the room, while Dobbs remained, feeling himself 
a hero and a martyr, and shaking in his shoes, as he decided that 
his next Sunday’s text should be, “In perils by mine om 
countrymen,” illustrated by a blood-curdling description of his 
present adventure. 

"Mandy, still sitting beside Donella, in a half somnolent con- 
dition due to the heat, fatigue, and the monotonous waving of the 
palmetto leaf, was aroused to sudden wakefulness and action by 
the sight of her brother’s lowering countenance at the bedroom 
window. She dropped the fan and hurried across the room. He 
signed to her to open the window noiselessly ; and, having done 
so, she leaned out, and he whispered into her ear for several 
minutes. When she drew her head in again, her face was as the 
face of Jael might have been before hammering the nail into 
Sisera’s temple. 

Moving very stealthily, she brought a chair and let it down 
through the window to Joel. He mounted on it and clamberel 
in, His hunting-knife was stuck in his belt. 

Hearing a slight stir in the room he was guarding, Hollins 
worth called in a low voice to ’Mandy— 

“Tell me if Donella wakes.” 

“What's that you say?” she asked hoarsely from within 
“T kain’t hear.” And she opened the door behind him. 

There was a sudden rush, 2 moment’s struggle, and Hollins 
worth fell back gurgling, with the hunting-knife sticking betwee 
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his ribs.) He had not had time to draw the redoubtable six- 
shooter. ‘Mandy looked on without changing colour, and Joel 
called across the prostrate body of his victim— 

“Come on, brother Dobbs, an’ do your duty.” 

But Dobbs had no idea of coming on. He stood where he 
was, wringing his hands, terrified at the sight of bloodshed, and 
still more terrified at the prospect of being implicated in the 
murder. He had not had the least suspicion of Joel’s real 
intentions; and such methods of compassing a deathbed con- 
yersion were entirely new to him. 

“Come!” Joel repeated with impatience, “what are you 
skeared of ? He ain’t dead.” 

But Dobbs doubted the truth of this assertion, and he did not 
know what might happen next. If he failed in his mission, Joel 
night put a knife in him. He edged nearer to the door. Joel 
made a stride towards him, and that was the last straw. Dobbs 
took to his heels incontinently, scrambled on to his horse, and 
rode madly to Rimesville to lodge an information. 

Joel would have pursued him with ineffectual ravings; but 
"Mandy had gone back to the bedside, and her hard voice bade 
him desist. 

“°Tain’t no use now,” she said, “Donella is dead. You best 
attend to that.” And she pointed with her foot towards 
Hollinsworth. 

He was breathing hard, and the words, “ Donella is dead,” 
had penetrated the last remnant of consciousness. 

“Thank the Lord she went in peace,” he muttered. ‘“ She’s 
only a few minutes ahead o’ me. I'll soon ketch up with her. 
Don’t hurry along, Donella! I’m comin’.” 

Then he followed her. 

M. Penrose, 

















Chats with Walt Whitman. 


“That glorious man Whitman will one day be known as one of the 
greatest sons of earth, a few steps below Shakespeare on the throne of 
immortality.”"— Wm. Rossetti. 


Watt Wuitman, whose ‘ Leaves of Grass’ evoked such a storm of 
literary and moral condemnation in the now happily remote and 
Philistine fifties and sixties—in two great countries, America and 
England—it was the present writer’s privilege often to see 
and to hear converse amid a knot of intimate friends, during 
a period of two years spent in the quiet Quaker city of 
Philadelphia, towards the close of the Poet’s life. 

Time has not yet passed its verdict on this athlete of 
Democracy. A hundred years scarcely adds one name to the 
ranks of the Immortals, thus his literary reputation may safely be 
left for “the amplitude of Time to ripen,” whilst I offer my little 
appreciation from the human, and not the literary point of view, 
and perhaps to have been so remembered is what this great 
humanist would have best desired. 

For those readers who wish for a critical and literary estimate 
of him there are many, both by friend and critic. ‘ Walt 
Whitman,’ by his personal friend Mr. John Burroughs; ‘ A Study 
of Walt Whitman, by the late Mr. Addington Symonds; 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s paper upon him, contained in his essays 
entitled the ‘New Spirit,’ and Robert Louis Stevenson’s rather 
faint-hearted one in his book of ‘Memories and Portraits’; and the 
still older, and more exhaustive study of him, by his warm 
personal friend and admirer—Mr. Maurice Bucke. 

Thus relieved of all literary responsibility, my mind travels 
back to formal, prim, Quaker Philadelphia, and the long, hot 
dewless evenings of an American summer, to a street planted with 
long rows of plane trees, “one of those long straight streets, 
running at right angles to each other, and long enough to present 
that always pleasing effect of vista—converging lines that stretch 
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out indefinitely.” These pleasing effects being further enhanced 
by the clear, cloudless skies, from which no canopy of smoke ever 
hovered to blacken buildings or trees, 

Walt Whitman lived in the somewhat dreary and ugly suburb 
of Camden, New Jersey, across the Delaware river, and he would 
on many a fine afternoon cross by the five o'clock ferry to 
Philadelphia, and taking the car, reach our house in time for tea- 
supper. After that was over, we would all take our chairs out, 
American fashion, beside the “ stoop,’—that is, on to the pavement, 
below the front steps of the house. The poet sat in our midst, 
in a large bamboo rocking-chair, and we listened as he talked, on 
many subjects—human and literary. Walt Whitman was at this 
time fifty-eight, but he looked seventy. His beard and hair were 
snow-white, his complexion a fine colour, and unwrinkled. He 
had still, though stricken in 1873 by paralysis, a most majestic 
presence. He was over six feet, but he walked lame, dragging 
the left leg, and leaning heavily on a stick. He was dressed 
always in a complete suit of grey clothes with a large and 
spotless white linen collar, his flowing white beard filling in the 
gap at his strong sunburnt throat. He possessed a full-toned, 
rather high, baritone voice, a little harsh and lacking in the finer 
modulations for sustained recitation ; having an excellent memory, 
he declaimed many scenes from Shakespeare, poems by Tennyson, 
and occasionally his own. The ‘Mystic Trumpeter’ was a 
favourite with him, because he had often recited to his soldiers 
in the hospitals the opening lines beginning— 

“Hark! some wild trumpeter. Some strange musician, 
Hovering unseen in air, vibrates capricious tunes to night. 
I hear thee, trumpeter—listening, alert, I catch thy notes, 
Now pouring, whirling like a tempest round me, 

Now low, subdued—now in the distance lost.” 

About the house, and whilst bathing and dressing before 
breakfast, he might be heard singing opening bars of many 
songs—some culled from operas, some from popular street airs; 
perhaps a bar from the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ I never 
remember to have heard him sing a song completely through, 
only bars and snatches, here and there—reminiscences lingering 
in his memory, from his opera and concert going days. He said 
of his turn for reciting, that he entered into it more from the 
side of pure physical enjoyment in the free exercise of his lungs 
than from mere intellectual appreciation of the poem or play he 
recited. Perhaps it was thus with his singing: he had no 
preconceived idea of rendering any set harmony or musical 
motif—it was rather, with him, an outburst of pure emotional 
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and physical abandon to the delight of living. In a sense, this 
was an element in his personality—it was a very grand one, 
magnetic, and charged with the great elemental forces, which 
drew in great and small natures to minister to his omnivorous 
humanity. Yet those not under the spell of his large personality 
felt him to be rather like a great mountain basking in the full 
glare of the noonday sun—they longed, in looking up, for the 
shade of the valley; all was too defined, too open ; they feared to 
approach nearer—there was no shelter from the fierce rays beating 
on the rough crags of his robust individuality. Mr. Havelock 
Ellis has aptly described him as a huge “Titanic Undine,” for, 
devoid of all religious experiences, he was never troubled by those 
painful searchings of the heart for moral and religious certainties 
which beset more sensitively poised souls. 

His talk was often of the actors and singers of his prime, of the 
books from which he had received the highest pleasure. His 
greatest enjoyment in music was derived from the Italian operas, 
from those of Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti. Alboni had been his 
favourite prima-donna; Jenny Lind, who came to New York in 
her prime, he cared little for—her singing, sweet and bird-like as 
it was, lacked the fire or the passion to move him. 

The authors he talked most of were Homer, Shakespeare, Scott, 
George Sand, and Bulwer Lytton ; Scott he loved even better than 
Shakespeare. One quaint method of reading which he indulged in 
would have driven the devout book-lover wild. He would tear a 
book to pieces—literally shed its leaves, putting the loose sheets 
into the breast pocket of his coat—that he might pursue his reading 
in less weighty fashion under the branches of his favourite trees 
at Timber Creek. Many have averred that they never heard him 
laugh—he laughed rarely, but when he did, it was a deep, hearty 
melodious laugh. He laughed at very simple things—homely 
jests, and episodes in daily life. One exceedingly simple story 
illustrative of this he would jokingly relate, to emphasise his own 
love of notice. 

An old fellow in a drunken fit, having returned home and 
thrown himself down on his bed, is awakened by the noise of 
several people in his room gossiping about their affairs—where 
they have been, and whom they have seen. The old fellow raises 
his head, and asks: “ Did anyone inquire after me?” On joining 
a group of friends Walt would often laughingly ask: ‘“ Did anyone 
inquire after me?” And after recounting this story, laugh in 
his slow leisurely way, with a twinkle of amusement in his blue 


eyes, their blueness intensified by their overhanging, bushy, snow- 
white brows. 
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He was quite indifferent, however, to any form of persiflage, 
repartee, chafling, or any form of “smart” talk—remaining 
always perfectly grave and silent amid that kind of by-play; 
or, as with an importunate questioner, generally withdrawing 
himself altogether from the group of talkers, and finally leaving 
the room. In his large, serene, sane personality there was no 
room for trifling or the display of “ intellectual fireworks”; with 
him existed no arriere-pensée. His phraseology was direct and 
simple, free from all bookishness or studied grace of expression. 
He stuck to homely Yankee idioms, with a fair percentage of 
slang. 

He had in extreme the American trait of sympathy and of 
deference to the young. He loved very young men, and boys and 
girls, and if there was one present at the social board, or among a 
group of older talkers, he never rested till he had drawn such a 
one into the conversation; whilst some animated discussion was 
in full swing, he would turn to the callow listener with the 
query, “ And what does G say ?” though probably the opinion 
thus solicited was not of the smallest importance to any rational 
being present. If any quaint character whom be encountered in 
his jaunts on car or ferry struck him as an oddity, he would say 
that he or she was quite “ Dickensee.” 

Dickens, however, was with him not such a favourite novelist 
as Scott, or Bulwer Lytton. George Sand’s heroines he preferred 
to Shakespeare’s. He dwelt much upon ‘Consuelo,’ the most 
beautiful of George Sand’s novels. One scene he once laughingly 
enacted. It was that in which old Porpora, the musician, is 
trying to teach his frivolous fine lady pupils to declaim their 
songs with intelligence. Amongst them is Consuelo, Porpora’s 
one earnest pupil. 

Porpora says, ‘There is one amongst you who sings well.” 
“Is it I?” exclaim half a dozen—and as the old man rises 
they push him down. (Here Walt would rise and imitate 
them). 

“ How often,” said Walt, “have I dwelt upon that passage?” 
Someone here asked him if George Sand’s heroines did not equal 
Shakespeare’s. He answered: “I don’t know why, but Shake- 
speare’s heroines give me very little satisfaction. I think it is 
partly owing to the fact that women never actually acted in 
Shakespeare’s time; boys were dressed up, and I think that 
Shakespeare must have had these boys in his mind. I always 
compare Shakespeare’s plays to large, rich, splendid tapestry— 
like Raphael’s historical cartoons, where everything is broad and 
colossal, Royal kings and queens did not really talk like that, 
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but ought to if they did not; it is redeemed in that way. Now 
you can’t say that of nature—a tree is what it is, and you can’t 
make it out better than it is.” 

Asked if he did not admire Rosalind, Portia, and other favourite 
heroines— 

“No, I think Consuelo far superior to any of Shakespeare’s 
heroines.” He added that he relied upon translations, for he 
could not read French with any enjoyment. 

Did he think the worse of George Sand for the latitude she took 
in the relation of marriage ? 

“No,” he replied unhesitatingly, “the finest teachers in life, 
the most artistic, are the darkest; it is necessary for an artist to 
see everything—to go to the depths of life. I don’t regret 
anything about George Sand; her very frailties were the result of 
her good qualities. She was impatient of the goody-good; she 
wanted something freer.” 

Yet another favourite chapter of his in ‘Consuelo’ was the one 
where Haydn and Consuelo, having set forth on their travels, she 
disguised as a boy, come to the canon’s garden by moonlight, and 
there, beneath his window among the flowers and the cool dew, 
pour forth sweet music—Consuelo singing in her rich pure 
contralto voice, and Hadyn skilfully accompanying her with his 
violin. They are both tired and belated; it is with them a 
question of no song, no supper. They hope by the former to touch 
the heart of the canon, and in this they succeed, for he invites 
them in, giving them supper and a night’s lodging. 

One evening in October, one of those lovely, warm, still evenings 
of the American fall, the conversation turned on beauty. Walt 
doubted if extreme beauty was well for a woman. 

“But,” queried one, “how could the Greeks have got on 
without it?” 

“ Now arises the almost terrific question,” answered Walt: “is 
there not something artificial and fictitious in what we call 
beauty? Should we appreciate the severe beauty of the Greeks ? 
The wholesome outdoor life of the Greeks begets something so 
different from ours, which is the result of books, picture galleries, 
and bred in the drawing-room.” The grace of the Venus of Milo 
is here instanced. Another talker (a woman) suggests that her 
face lacks intellect. Walt rejoined energetically, “So much the 
better. Intellect is a fiend. It is a curse that all our American 
boys and girls are taught so much. There’s a boy I take a 
great interest in; he is sent to a school in Camden, his people 
want him to be taught shorthand, and three languages; why, it’s 
like putting jewels on a person before he has got shoes. The boy 
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is sharp enough of wit. I suggested that he should study literature, 
and soon. But no, this learning is helpful. 

“Education, what is meant by the grammar, I think the 
study of that fatuous—filling growing boys with a lot of dead 
matter, perfectly useless. For my part when I meet anyone of 
erudition I want to get away, it terrifies me. Amongst the 
young boys and girls there isa tendency to dyspepsia, to wear 
glasses, and look interesting. 

“They don’t know how to handle a gun, or ride, or run. 

“JT would have a boy taught ciphering, reading, writing, and 
give him plenty of literature. I would be very particular about 
the company he should associate with ; he should be athletic, and 
learn to express himself.” 

“ Was Consuelo too intellectual ?” 

“Why, no, she was bred in a rich and sunny land, and she 
cultivated the fine voice she had.” 

Did he like Boston ? 

“Not very much.” 

“You don’t like its people ?” 

Here his friend noted that he never forgot the poet’s sweet and 
human smile, as he said— 

“ People are much the same everywhere ” ; but he added, “there 
is not enough abandon about the Bostonians.” 

Did he not think Shakespeare must have been a very jolly 
fellow to know? 

“T think so,” said Walt. “I think one can see and understand 
him without knowing all about the little facts of his life. There 
are a great many fellows here who would like to be Shakespeare 
scholars. I remember an old general, a very noble old fellow. He 
had a belief that Shakespeare’s sonnets were theological dis- 
cussions. He gave me his book, very dull 1 remember. I think 
I shall give Mr. T. a copy of it. 

“Have you seen Tennyson’s new poem, ‘Harold’? Tennyson’s 
treatment of these old subjects is like beautifully wrought china, 
nothing more.” 

Upon another occasion, my brother—with whom most of the 
conversations here cited were held, and by whose care in transcribing 
them and kind permission I am now enabled to put them to their 
present use—visited Walt at his brother George Whitman’s house 
at Camden. 

. Walt was led to describe some of the beginnings of his older 
friendships—of his meeting with John Burroughs, the American 
naturalist. 


“TI have known him about fourteen years; his health failed 
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before he went into the army, and he went in to be either killed 
or cured. I fell in with him there. He is just the same as 
when I first saw him, always the same. Not like some of my 
friends, very thick at first, then falling off.” \ 

Professor Dowden was an English admirer whose letters Walt 
greatly prized. One passage in one of Professor Dowden’s essays 
especially appealed to him. 

“TI was much moved—unspeakably so, by that quotation 
Dowden gives from Hugo—‘ Fine genius is like a promontory 
stretching out into the infinite.’” 

Late in this same year (1876) his friend again visited Walt at 
Camden. He found him musing alone in the twilight of a 
December afternoon. 

“ This is one of the few evenings in which we have twilight.” 

The talk turned on poets. 

“The poetry that appears in the various magazines, with its 
cheap sentiment, is like small change—a certain amount of it is 
wanted. How good is that article in the January number of 
Appleton’s Jowrnal on Heine! I have read it twice. I should 
almost call it Shakespearian in its deep reflectiveness. He is not 
at all blinded or led away by his subject—such a true portrayal 
of Heine.” 

“ What an unhappy nature Heine’s was!” rejoined his friend. 

“ Well—no, I should hardly say that. He bore his sufferings 
—bore up through it all; there was something buoyant and 
cheerful in him. Poor fellow! I often think of him lying on 
that couch, so patient through it all.... I suppose it is 
impossible in a translation to get a notion of his power of 
language, and dashing brilliant wit.” 

Of Hugo, Walt Whitman remarked— 

“T can’t swallow his exaggeration and bombast. There are 
some who defend all that, but I can’t stomach it. I have tried 
to, because there is so much that I like about him, sympathetic 
withal. I think ‘Les Miserables’ about the best thing he has 
written. Jean Valjean is fine, also Cosette. 

“T like his ‘La Légende des Sitcles’ best. I have heard it 
read aloud and translated at the same time, by an old French- 
man. I know there is something in personal magnetism. All 
that I know about ships and whalers has been picked up through 
the medium of close personal narration. I remember how 
gratified I was when in the presence of whalers or fishermen 
my poems were read descriptive of these events, and when the 
fishermen or whalemen were moved and excited, I felt it a 
triumph.” 
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He reverts to Bostonians and their ways. 

“They are supercilious to everybody; there is Emerson, 
the oniy sweet one among them, and he has been spoilt by 
them.” 

“ Yes, it is a stultifying atmosphere for him.” 

“That is just what I should say. There are certain recog- 
nised parlour laws of propriety which we allow. But to carry 
their notions of drawing-room proprieties into poetry is too 
absurd.” 

Would he like to go to California ? 

“No, if the world were before me, instead of behind me— 
I might; but it is not by going to fresh countries that you 
see new things and faces and fresh experiences of people, 
it's the same old round, all the world over. Literature can’t 
express everything. There is an effervescence—an atmosphere 
that can’t be caught. Literature, with all its proud haughti- 
ness, must come down. I have often tried to write what I 
have said.” 

To all forms of personal criticism Walt Whitman was adverse, 
and leaned ever on the side of charity and of tolerance. 

It was a point very strongly insisted upon by him, that all the 
mock gentility and homage of society detracted from the true 
dignity and freedom of the individual, and I never heard him 
employ the term “lady” or “gentleman” to anyone. He 
was fond of children, retailing their quaint ways in many an 
amusing anecdote. 

“T have quite a circle of acquaintance amongst the gamins in 
Camden. I was walking there the other day when a little boy, 
whom I suppose I had spoken to and taken some notice of, said 
to his father, ‘There goes a good man.’ I turned round and 
said, ‘Don’t you be so sure of that,—the child looked quite 
abashed.” 

Perhaps the child was nearer the truth than the poet guessed, 
if humanity at large is destined to gain moral health and 
strength from his poems, just as the wounded soldiers of the 
Secession War revived in his invigorating presence, so full of 
“the august beauty of the strong.” 

Of the ordinary forms of social amusements Walt Whitman 
fought very shy. Strawberry teas, of which the Americans are 
very fond, he described as “ very stupid things” ; “I don’t care,” 
he said, “about that kind of thing at all. I like being with 
those I love, I never get tired of that.” 

On physical perfection and the systematic cultivation of the 
body he laid great stress—as much so as in his poems, When 
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asked if he had cultivated his body as much when he was a boy 
as in middle life, he answered— 

“More so,oh! I used to be more proud when I went to the 
bath and someone would say that I was the finest-shaped 
youngster in the bath, than I have been of all my literary 
admiration since.” 

A favourite summer haunt of the poet’s was a farm in New 
Jersey named Timber Creek. Here he led a perfectly al fresco 
life, and was more completely in his element than at any other 
time of the year. He distinguished the note of every bird, and 
noted any rarer warbler which chanced to build his nest at the 
White Horse, a lovely spot near Timber Creek. / In the Spring of 
the year of which I write he stayed at Timber-Creek, and dilated 
on these pleasures :— 

“The birds at the White Horse—oh! how beautiful they are 
now. They have burst upon me all at once. I am studying 
them anew, and there is one little bird that lurks in the 
background, and sings by himself. Then all the birds 
strike in together. I can’t find his nest; the boys, who have 
all a farmer’s lore, have described him to me, but I am not 
satisfied.” 

“ Was your favourite buzzard among them ?” 

“Yes.” 

He liked reading critiques on himself. In one of these chats 
by the creek, his friend asked him how he liked one which had 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for that year (1877). 

“T liked it,” said Walt ; “I was a good deal tickled by the title 
(‘Walt Whitman the Poet of Joy ’)—the dashing off kind. I was 
so pleased with it that I wrote to the office of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for Clive’s address, sending a portrait of myself, but 
received no answer.” |The real name of the author of this 
appreciative article was Arthur O’Shaughnessy. | 

“T sometimes wonder,” he mused, “that I am not more 
ostracised than I am on account of my free opinions.” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “we are almost completely so. In 
Philadelphia the question is—what church do you go to?” 

“ Good, you don’t know what you escape by it. It is well to go 
to church sometimes to see what people are like. For my part, I 
am so out of these things, that I am quite surprised when I go, to 
find myself living in such a different world. The people round 
here have been warned by the school director of my poems, and 
that I am an improper person, and bad character for the young 
men and maidens to associate with. The time of my boyhood was 
a very restless and unhappy one; I did not know what to do.” 
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Still under the trees at Timber Creek, the following conversa- 
tion, half earnest, half jest, took place between Walt Whitman 
and his young English friend. 

“T think,” said Walt, “I shall have to leave these parts. Do 
you have that old expression of having your nose put out of joint 
when a new lover comes? I used to be a great King Pin down 
here; I daresay you have noticed something of the same sort 
yourself ?” 

“No, indeed, I have not; I think you are labouring under an 
hallucination. I hope you will stick down here a good time, and 
not take any kinks into*your head.” 

“Well, it does me good to hear anything like that; when a 
wise man sees anything that other people can’t, the people call it 
a kink.” 

He once more reverted to Shakespeare— 

_ “It is not dwelt upon, but what a great deal of superfluous 
matter there is in Shakespeare—a great deal might be left out. 
Unlike the Greeks, they would not have anything in but what was 
absolutely necessary, and that is why the moderns are so inferior 
in art. We want pretty verbiage, part of a poem or a picture, 
without reference to the whole.” 

“T don’t see that it is any use trying to refine Shakespeare into 
Greek—he is essentially Gothic.” 

“Yes, you have hit it—hit the bull’s eye; Shakespeare is 
distinctly Gothic.” 

Sometimes Walt Whitman described his more stirring life in 
New York in his prime :— 

“At one time,” he said, “nothing was so exhilarating to me, 
not even books or picture galleries, as a walk down Broadway. 
There was something so stirring in the scene—the brilliancy, the 
contact with crowds of new faces. The gaily-dressed people, the 
crowds of foreigners in Spring. Then the fine vista of buildings, 
some four and five stories high. In July I used to seek the sea; 
the débris and the atmosphere in parts of the City became 
unpleasant to me. The sea is so soothing, so sympathetic. Oh! 
I used to spend hours by the sea.” ; 

Did he like companionship in walking ? 

He laughingly quoted Emerson—the sun seems to look down, 
and say, “‘ Why so hot, my little man?” 

He contrasted him didactically with George Sand. 

“Emerson has not George Sand’s art of preaching without 
appearing to be sermonising, which is the art of arts. One does 
not like to be told one must not laugh or smile.... Emerson 
conforms in small conventional things; he says himself that, as 
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he does not give up in all the large important things in life, he 
can afford to in the small affairs of life.” 

He described Carlyle as “ kinky ”—a word he often made use of, 
meaning crotchety. 

“ Carlyle has terrible deficiencies and gaps; he is not amorous 
like the Greeks.” 

Of the late Mr. Addington Symonds, Walt spoke with very 
warm regard, and of his literary admiration he was justly proud. 

“What Mr. Symonds admires in my books is the comradeship ; 
he says that he had often felt it, and wanted to express it, but 
dared not! He thinks that the Englishman has it in him, but 
puts on gruffness, and is ashamed to show it.” 

Mr. Symonds generously acknowledges his debt to Walt 
Whitman in his last book, which appeared after his death. 

“T came across a saying by Bacon, that bad-tempered and 
ill-natured people are the vermin of humanity, but,” he added 
indulgently, “you can’t say what these things are—how much of 
it is not stomachic. Literature, with all its uses, has had 
pernicious influences. It has marred that story-telling faculty— 
the memory. I have known labourers who have recited poems to 
me with wonderful clearness. My dear mother possessed the 
story-telling faculty ; whenever she had been anywhere she could 
describe it, tell me all about it. 

“Tf I had to choose, were I looking about for a profession, I 
should choose that of a doctor. Yes; widely opposite as science 
and the emotional element are, they might be joined in the 
medical profession, and there would be great opportunities for 
developing them. Nowhere is there such call for them.” 

“ Doctors seem rather to hold back from that.” 

“Qh, a doctor should be a superb fellow. He does not 
approach at present to what he should be.” 

Once his friend asked him if he would really care to visit 
England, or if the atmosphere, physically and morally, might 
not prove oppressive. 

“Oh, no,” he answered; “you don’t know me. No, I should 
be glad to get away; I could spend the rest of my time in 
England, though it does not do to say so to Americans.” 

“You would miss the democratic atmosphere ? ” 

“Oh! I should have my friends there, as I have here.” 

“Yes; I don’t see why one can’t be as democratic in England 
as in America.” 

“More so, I think.” 

In the summer of 1877 Walt read some of his poems to the 
students of Swarthmore College. 
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Afterwards he said of this occasion— 

“They did not see what I was driving at—it was not to be 
expected that they should. After it was over, the boys took me 
round to have some refreshments that I liked. I felt a good deal 
flattered... .” 

Walt Whitman was not a full or copious letter-writer; his 
letters were, in the main, more like telegraphic despatches than 
letters, the postcard being his favourite mode of written com- 
munication ; but I give these one or two letters addressed to his 


friend because they serve to picture the mode and surroundings 
of his daily life. 


The letters were written in the summer of 1877 and the winter 
of 1878. The first two are written from Camden, after his return 
from Timber Creek; the last from his friend’s house in Phila- 
delphia, when that friend was staying away from home :— 


“431, STEVENS STREET, CAMDEN, 
“ Sunday morn, July 22nd (1877). 


“Dear Hers,—Here I am, at my room and haunts in Camden, so 
different from the Creek, and bathing and exercising in the open air, yet 
I keep myself busy, at one thing and another. I am feeling pretty well 
so far (Yet I attribute my feeling pretty well now to my visit for the last 
year and a half, to the Creek and farm, and being with my dear friends 
the S——’s). We had a nice healthy ride up from Kirkwood, Mrs. S. and 
I, Friday morning, and I enjoyed it much. I am glad I came up that 
way, instead of the railway. I went over to your Mother’s yesterday 
afternoon, about 53 and stayed till 8. Nothing especially new with them. 
Mother and Bee and Giddy are all well and in good spirits. We had a 
good tea, I punished a fearful quantity of good oatmeal, and mush and 
stewed blackberries—then we sat and talked for an hour and a half in the 
cool of the evening on the front stoop. Then a delightful jaunt home to 
Camden, a most lovely evening (the moon and Jupiter in conjunction, 
and I ‘speering’ them all the way home especially on the river). 

“TI am particularly busy at some writing, feel most first rate for me, 
to-day. Herb you will see by the enclosed that Bucke is in Camden (or 
en route thither). Write to me, 

“ Your old Watt. 

“T have written to-day to Mrs, Stafford.” 


To the same— 


1929, NortH 22ND STREET, 
Saturday, 6 P.M. 


“ DEAR HERBERT,—I will just write a line to put in your mother’s letter. 
Tam well as usual. We have had three awful hot days and nights (but I 
have stood ’em capitally) up to last evening when it rained hard and 
though warm enough again yet it is now quite tolerable. I have been 
here 24 hours (go back to Camden this evening). Your mother and Bee 
and Giddy are very well. Iam writing this up in the bow window room 


P 2 
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—it is jolly up here—I slept like a top last night. We all sat in the big 
room in the dark, till 10 (had to put down the windows it was so coolish 
and windy). 

“Herb, your Creek picture looks steadily good. Don’t give out the 
more you are acquainted with it and examine it—seems to me indeed a 
true bit of Nature. 

“TI miss the Creek and Spring—miss my dear friends at the house. 
Shall write to Mrs. S. probably same mail with this—rec’d your letter— 
and thank you for it, as I close it is 6 o’clock a real fine evening. 

“Love to you from 
“Your old WALT.” 


“ Six o’clock, and a real fine evening ”—thus do we take our last 
look at Walt Whitman, leaving him in the mellow glow of his 
life’s evening. -Pencilled on the flyleaf of a favourite book were 
those beautiful lines Michael Angelo addressed to Dante— 


“ Gladly would I to be such as he 
With his exile and all his persecutions and his anguish 
Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind.” 


Might these lines not serve this free, strong poet for his own 
epitaph? He rests three miles from Camden. His monument, a 
huge stone banked against a hill, a design he himself chose from 
Blake’s fine engraving of Death’s Door. 


Grace GILCHRIST. 











Princess Pin. 


Suz was a bond-fide princess, the daughter—one of the fifty-seven 
daughters—of a bond-fide king, whom certain obvious considera- 
tions compel us to endow, for the first time in his life, with an 
incognito—Pang-puk. 

It was one autumn day in the Bois de Boulogne that I first 
had the honour of having Her Exotic Highness pointed out to me, 
and of hearing her romantic story, little dreaming that it would 
ever be my privilege to be attached to her august person. 

Followed by her carriage, she was taking the air on foot on this 
particular afternoon, accompanied by her dogs and a tawny, 
almond-eyed gentleman, who looked for all the world as if he 
had come straight from a round of visits to his tailor, hatter and 
haberdasher, but who contrived, somehow, to have grand air in 
spite of all that, for good blood seldom belies itself, and in this 
tawny gentleman’s veins ran some of the best blood of the realm 
—that is, the realm of his royal kinsman, Pang-puk, of whom, at 
that time, he was accredited Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the French Republic. 

Princess Piu was just then the fashionable toy of the hour— 
the little ivory idol, the Mongolian bibelot de prix for which 
MM. Worth and Griinwald were eclipsing themselves to provide 
befitting cases, and all Paris was pronouncing a delicious 
saugrenuité. Her Royal Highness owed her passing gleam of 
success—one is inclined to suspect—to no less a genius than 
M. Loti. Madame Chrysantheme had just lately cast her spell 
over the world, and everything, from a royal personage down to 
an ash-tray, that hailed from extreme Orient came in for a tinge 
of her glamour. It was clear at a glance that a whiff of the 
universal incense had got into the little lady’s head and in- 
toxicated her. There was a very pronounced spice of assurance in 
her comical, hobbling gait, in the turn of her shoulders, that kept 
the great rubies in her ears bobbing and leaping like a couple of 
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little fiery demons, and in the petulant dabs she administered now 
and then with her muff to the flank of a mighty bloodhound that 
stalked superbly one pace ahead of her. 

It struck me that these dabs became more and more frequent 
and petulant, and the rubies more agitated, from the moment Her 
Royal Highness noticed she was being observed, and, as the 
bloodhound was evidently an obtuse and unimpressionable char- 
acter, devoid of all intuition for the finer shades of diplomacy, 
the Princess wheeled round suddenly on a couple of shivering 
toy-greyhounds, slinking dejectedly at her companion’s heels, and 
beat with her little gloved palms a tam-tam that struck terror to 
their tiny hearts, and sent them prancing like a pair of miniature 
thoroughbreds to court destruction between the bloodhound’s 
forepaws. 

As the young lady whisked round again, a turbillion of fluffy 
silk skirts, that set all the ruddy leaf-carpet in a fluster, she shot 
one glance at us, and the little ruby-devils jumped for joy that 
the manceuvre had not been thrown away. 

Princess Piu was then between eighteen and nineteen, Buddha 
having deposited her among the lotus leaves, under the palace 
windows of her sire, on the very same day on which I, too, made 
my entry into this vale of tears, at a point a few thousand miles 
further to the west. 

For the first few years of her life there had been nothing to 
distinguish her, as far as appearance went, from the fourteen 
other sons and daughters whom Buddha had lavished upon His 
Majesty about the same time. Like them, she wore her hair 
shaven, save a little oasis of black down on the crown, which was 
surrounded by a gold circlet. Her costume consisted simply of a 
score of bangles and anklets, and of half-a-dozen rivieres passed 
over the left shoulder and under the right arm, and a gold fig- 
leaf (that is, the Buddhist equivalent for the fig-leaf) studded 
with very fine stones. 

For a European, unless he happened to have an eye for their 
gew-gaws, it was about as easy to distinguish between these 
fourteen Mongolian babies as between so many little goslings. 
Fourteen little flat, yellow faces, fourteen pairs of glinting slits 
tilted up towards the temples, fourteen pairs of little yellow ears 
standing off from the shaven heads, fourteen little yellow arriere- 
trains, 

But nobody could observe these small highnesses long without 
discovering that one of them was possessed of a distinguishing 
trait of some prominence. 


Jt was Piu. and her distinguishing trait consisted in dealing 
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twice a3 many slaps and pinches and scratches as she got, and in 
getting twice as many as all the rest put together. 

From the hour it was able to execute her will her podgy hand 
was against every baby’s, and every baby’s hand against hers. 
Never a day passed without the poor old king’s ear being assailed 
by one or more of his twenty-seven consorts with accounts of 
Piu’s villainies. 

At four she was a notoriety. 

One day, about that time, it chanced that Her Royal Highness, 
having had the misfortune to bite somebody’s finger to the bone, 
had had her hands tied behind her back, her ankles bound 
together, and had been left to writhe and scream to any length 
her breath permitted. Wriggling her way along a dim passage, 
vowing vengeance between her sobs, she all but tripped up two 
persons who chanced to be sauntering along there, too much 
engrossed in each other to notice the little dusky object at 
their feet. 

One of these persons was the very gentleman already men- 
tioned, then on the first rungs of the diplomatic ladder, and the 
other was a vision that caused Piu’s long eyes to grow round, and 
her little arica-stained’mouth to open wide with wonder. ' 

It was not surprising. Other brains than poor little Piu’s had 
been set on fire by the coarse beauty of the woman who stooped 
and picked her up with a laugh as she recovered her own balance 
and carried her out on to the verandah close by for inspection. 
Her Excellency Baroness Chai-Chosa—this free translation of the 
lady’s titles and qualities had been issued for the use of her 
European friends—had quite recently arrived at court as the 
consort de facto of a promising young relative of his Majesty’s 
who had acquired a thorough insight into more subjects than 
telegraphy during a five years’ sojourn in France, and Piu was 
the first native baby of rank that she had seen. She carried her 
to the light, and sank into’a chair so as to laugh more at her ease, 
and then she held Her Royal Highness at arms’ length, and 
examined her as if she had been some little copper curio. She 
eyed the little sinner’s jewels hungrily as she undid her bonds, 
and rubbed her swollen ankles and wrists, and kissed and petted 
her in a way that took all her baby heart by storm. Then she 
put her down, and bade her run away and play. 

But Piu did not move. She stood by while the Frenchwoman 
chattered to her companion, and strange feelings made her creep 
closer and closer to the wonderful red silk gown, till its owner— 
never insensible to admiration—snatched her up again, declaring 
that she was “a croquer.” 
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From that moment the ex-music-hall singer was Piu’s idol. 
She never consulted anybody on the matter, but she believed her 
new friend to be no less a personage than Her Britannic Majesty 
herself. 

Piu had heard of Her Majesty as the donor‘of the great glass 
coach that stood in the grand court of the palace, save on the one 
or two supreme occasions upon which her?royal sire had mounted 
the box, and been drawn about the capital by his sons and chief 
ministers of state—a spectacle that dazzled his subjects as much 
as it dumfounded the foreign residents. Piu’s four-year-old 
mind associated the giver of that gold coach with this golden- 
haired foreigner, and her respect was only less than her 
admiration. 

She toddled about after her, or coiled up at her feet, and 
nestled against her bewildering French gowns to gaze with 
adoring eyes while she talked. Her old haunts and her old feuds 
were forgotten, and, save for an occasional storm of jealousy, the 
little fury was a reformed character. 

As the years passed her devotion only grew stronger. 

When Piu was about eleven, His Excellency the Minister of 
Matters Postal and Telegraphic having fallen into disgrace and 
had his head summarily lopped off, his relict was ordered to quit 
the kingdom within twenty-four hours. 

The news electrified the palace. Friends and enemies flocked 
to see how Piu took the blow. Philosophically it seemed. After 
one hurricane of passion she clenched her teeth, and neither jeers 
nor pity could elicit another word. 

She hung about her “ Baroness” while she conferred with her 
consul and received her European friends, and while the much 
trimmed rooms were being dismantled and the great trunks 
filled, but when it came to the moment of departure Piu shut 
herself up just before the last packing-case was carried out, and 
passionately refused to see or answer ‘anybody. Even when the 
** Baroness” herself stole to the door at the last moment, very 
pale, with quivering lips and large troubled eyes, and begged 
piteously to be let in, there was no response, and the poor lady 
turned away with a gesture that went to the heart of every 
beholder, and sorrowfully followed her last packing-case on 
board. 

No more attempts were made to intrude on Piu that night, and 
it was only towards the evening of the following day, when per- 
suasions and threats and ruses had all been exhausted, that 
entrance was forced and the alarming silence explained. 

The room was empty. 
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Her Royal Highness’s jewel box, and as many other jewel boxes 
as she had been able to lay hands on, were empty too, and Piu, by 
that time, had emerged from her packing-case, cramped but 
radiant, and was well on her way to France. 

Having relieved his irritation by causing one or two innocent 
heads to be hacked off, His Majesty King Pang-puk crossed Piu’s 
name off the family tree (owing to its tropical luxuriance it could 
admit of liberal pruning), and issued a solemn decree to the effect 
that he who should at any time directly or indirectly allude to 
the wily “ Baroness” or her luggage should have his tongue cut 
out and be buried, head downwards, alive. 

Rumours of these energetic measures reached the fugitives 
from time to time in Paris and Fécamp and Monte Carlo, and 
made them merrier than ever. 

They had such very smart rooms in such very smart hotels, 
and so many smart people went in and out attracted by this 
interesting pair, that Piu’s jewels dwindled amazingly. 

Piu herself wore no jewels now. It would not have been “ the 
thing,” she was told. (Piu didn’t know what “the thing” was, 
but she concluded from her friend’s tone that it was something 
about which the less said the better, and she took care never to 
allude to it again.) 

Some of the jewels had been reset, and the “ Baroness” wore 
her tiaras and her rivizres in season and out of season. “The 
thing,” it seemed, did not apply to her case. 

Piu, whose figure when she landed in Europe was about as 
symmetrical as a small barrel, wore stiff stays and tight frocks 
now, that gave her heartburn and headache, and before very long 
came other experiences that made her heart ache and her head 
burn, which was far worse. 

She began to be left a great deal alone. Invitations, in which 
there was no mention of her, seemed to pour in on the Baroness, 
and there was apparently no end to the sights which her clever 
friend decided that she would not understand. She spent the 
greater part of her time alone gazing out drearily on the passers- 
by when she was sick of building card castles and playing “ Old 
Maid” by herself, and by degrees she positively got to prefer 
loneliness to the company of her once idolised “ Baroness.” 

The woman had a vile temper and a cruel tongue, and she very 
soon took no more trouble to disguise the fact that she looked on 
Piu as an intolerable nuisance. 

Barely four months from the time they had landed in Europe 
she had managed by a heartless ruse to place the child in a dingy 
school at Neuilly, and they never met again. 
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Her Royal Highness wore a black serge pinafore now, and slept 
in the dormitory. The teachers called her “ Piu,” tout court, and 
the pupils “ Café au lait,” and as for her royal birth, it was treated 
as an inexhaustible joke. Work as she would—and she pored 
over her primer and the multiplication table till the class-room 
swam round with her—she could never keep pace with children 
half her age. There were no visitors for Piu, no pocket-money, 
no holidays, and in her misery and bitterness and pride she made 
no friends among the girls. 

For the first year and a half her school bills were paid more or 
less regularly, then followed a long silence, and no more was 
heard of the “ Baroness.” 

The schoolmistress had inquiries set on foot, and very soon 
made out enough to cause her to waste no more time on the 
matter. It wasclear that Her Excellency was travelling incog. for 
an indefinite time. In fact, for conceivable reasons, there seemed 
to be no likelihood of her ever returning to her former haunts 
again, and even if madame la directrice were to go to the expense 
of tracing her, it was doubtful whether she would gain anything 
thereby. 

Madame la directrice was much too practical a lady to waste 
her time and her savings on any such enterprise. She called Piu 
into her office and heard what the child had to say for herself, and 
that evening she consulted “ petite mere” in a long written con- 
versation (“ petite mere” was stone deaf, but shrewd). 

Some attempts were made at first to communicate with the 
X— Government, but failed, for the honorary consul-general, 
M. Erz-Bummler (formerly of Strasburg, where he had acquired 
his wealth and his diabetes in the manufacture of paté de foie 
gras), spent his time between Karlsbad and Ischl, and was 
forbidden by his medical man to open any business communica- 
tions whatever. 

So madame contented herself with discontinuing Piu’s music 
and drawing lessons and all her “ extras,” and hourly looking for 
Providence to reward her in kind for her munificence in not 
turning Her Royal Highness over at once to the “ Enfants 
Trouvés.” 


Then followed for Piu a period that she could never look back 
upon without a shudder. 

She was of no use in the schoolroom, it was decided, so she was 
turned over to Madame Julie, the tart wardrobe keeper, with 
instructions to make her useful in the lingerie. 

She was set to mend stockings and sort linen, to tidy dormi- 
tories and superintend the dressing and undressing of half-a-dozen 
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juveniles, who drove her to despair by their sleepiness of a morning 
and their frolics at night. 

Nobody ever suspected what efforts it cost her to keep up at 
all, ;unfitted as she was by birth and training for work of any 
kind, or how utterly worn out she was by bedtime. 

Madame Julie was an irascible lady too, and the mere sight of 
Piu, even when she had counted among the best paying boarders, 
had always had a bad effect on her temper—been suflicient to “lui 
donner des nausées,” as she put it. 

Piu did not improve on acquaintance either, and her awkward- 
ness and fits of languor brought her new mistress to the verge of 
madness twenty times a day. 

I doubt whether in all Paris at that time there was another 
being as utterly miserable and hopeless as this poor little Mongo- 
lian Princess. 


Her deliverance came at last, and in a totally unlooked- 
for way. 

It was three years since the “ Baroness” had disappeared. 
School had broken up for Easter, madame was gone to Rheims 
for the wedding of an old pupil, and Madame Julie reigned in 
her stead. 

It chanced that Piu had a companion these holidays, a little 
Northumbrian, whose aunt had not thought it worth while to 
have her home for the three weeks—a piece of cruelty that 
rankled in Miss Philippa’s small bosom, and made her temper 
anything but equable. 

She was a lively, enterprising young lady, who looked as if she 
had just stepped out of M. Mars’ sketch-book, with her long legs 
and short petticoats, her saucy eyes and heavy mantle of fair 
hair. Poor, dull, soured Piu was hardly a companion to her taste, 
and they had many squabbles in the course of each day, but 
which Miss Philippa was always quick to make up, for in silence 
her spirit found no rest. 

One afternoon, after an unusually sharp skirmish, she had 
brought her;paint-box down to the garden, and in the glow of 
reconciliation had placed her best brushes and an old number 
of the Graphic at Piu’s disposal, contenting herself with ‘Les 


Malheurs de Sophie,’ which afforded a happy outlet to her critical 
spirit. 


“Oh, I say, do look ’t this thing craning ’ts neck over th’ fence ; 
what d’ye ’spose ’tis now—a man orasheep? Oh, I'll tell you who 
ts like—Mr. What’s-’s-name, th’ vicar ’t home, when he comes 
t’ see Aunt Eleanor "bout th’ school treat, and sits on th’ edge o! 
’s chair twiddling ’s hat and making ’s fingers crack, and saying, 
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‘’Ew, ah, ew, certainly if your lad’ship thinks so.’ S’ terrified of 
aunty, ev rybody is ’x’pt me; I’m not. Uncl’ Hugh calls him th’ 
cardinal, b’cause when the Bishop of Newcastlk——”—she broke 
off suddenly to listen—‘ Did that carriage stop here ?” 

“Perhaps it’s madame come back,” suggested Piu, who had 
been paying very little attention to Lady Eleanor or “the 
cardinal.” 

The gate bell clanged, and they watched the concierge hobble 
out of her lodge and open the side door. 

At the sight of a tall elegant figure down went the two paint- 
brushes, and both artists darted forward with a joyful cry. Then 
poor Piu stopped short and turned very pale with the revulsion of 
feeling. For a second she had taken Philippa’s godmother for 
her “ Baroness.” 

The resemblance was very slight. Philippa’s visitor was an 
exquisite Russian grande dame, as good as gold, and as clever as 
she was good. She had just hurried home from Nice to carry her 
little god-daughter off for the rest of the holidays, and as she 
paced the garden while Philippa put on her hat, her beautiful 
grave eyes rested more than once on the grotesque little figure 
smudging away busily under the trees. 

Piu’s old black pinafore was very glazy now, for her wardrobe 
had not been replenished for over three years. She had outgrown 
her strength too, as well as her frocks, and a distressing cough 
made her stop every now and then to press her hand to her 
forehead as she tried to repair the damage a few tears of dis- 
appointment had done to her painting. 

“Good-bye, Piu. I’m going ’way,” Miss Philippa called out 
graciously as she reappeared, followed by Madame Julie, ad- 
ministering a few final twitches to her frock. ‘ You may use 
my paint-box all th’ holidays ’f you like, but you won’t leave it 
out in th’ rain, will you? Oh, and don’t touch thai picture with 
th’ Prince ’f Wales whatev’ you do. I don’t want him spoilt. 
You may do all the rest though. Good-bye. Oh, and by th’ 
way,’—turning as they reached the gate—“ y’ know which he is, 
dear, I spose? No, not th’ gentleman on th’ bicycle. On the 
other side, th’ one in th’ tall hat. Yes, that’s right. Y’ won't 
Pget, will you? Good-bye.” 

“Who is your Chinese friend, Goldilocks?” Madame Skobelew 
asked as they drove away. 

“Oh, that’s only poo’ old Piu—th’ wasp—Her Roy’l Highness 
Princess Piu. She isn’t a Chinese though, she’s a—a—a——” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, a Cochin-Chinee or a Burmee or an Annamee or some- 
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thing of that kind, y’ know.” And Goldilocks proceeded forthwith 
to tell Piu’s story with characteristic verve. 

Madame Skobelew’s face grew very grave as she listened. She 
remembered having heard of Piu’s flight about the time it took 
place, and this pathetic ending went straight to her soft impulsive 
heart. She made her coachman turn and drive straight back to 
the school, and there dumfounded Madame Julie by asking leave 
to take Piu with her to spend the holidays. 

Madame Julie never remembered, as she presently acknowledged 
to petite mere, having been placed in so embarrassing a position 
in all her life. She raised her eyebrows and her shoulders as far 
as they would go, and hemmed and hawed herself hoarse, and 
then, finding herself absolutely unequal to the task of enlightening 
a lady of rank as to the true state of poor Piu’s wardrobe, she 
begged that madame would call again next day when madame la 
directrice herself would be at home. 

Madame Skobelew returned next morning and was shut up 
for a considerable time with the principal, and the result was that 
as soon as ever she drove away Piu was arrayed in an old hat of 
one of the boarders, and an old jacket of somebody else’s, and 
taken in a cab to the Bon Marché, and there provided not only 
with a hat and jacket of her very own, but actually with a dress 
and shoes too, and so many other things that she began fairly to 
doubt the evidence of her own senses. 

Later that same day Madame Skobelew called for her and took 
her to her beautiful home in the Boulevard Malesherbes, and so 
loaded her with kindness, that by the end of the week Piu’s 
cough had gone and her strength and her faith in mankind had 
begun to revive. 

Now Madame Skobelew was the daughter of an eminent 
diplomat, and she had inherited her father’s talents in a very 
remarkable degree. She never rested until she had transformed 
Piu’s fortunes as she had transformed her appearance. 

The X—— Legation in Paris had now existed about a year, and 
the ambassador, Marquis Bog-beshr, the secretaries and attachés— 
or whatever those costly puppets chose to call themselves—were 
very ably worked by an English secretary, Major Dallas, and a 
smart little Chinese interpreter. 

The major had his garconniére in the Rue St. Lazare, and drove 
out and lunched at the Legation on such days as he had nothing 
better to do. His it was to regulate the gentlemen’s taste in 
dress, to marshal them through such entertainments as could 
not well be got out of, to manage the card-leaving and the 
two entertainments wherewith the marquis returned the year’s 
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hospitalities, and to see that the Chinaman played no tricks with 
the despatches. 

Marquis Bog-beshr was an amenable enough old savage, never, 
to tell the truth, having recovered from the state of stupefaction 
into which he had been plunged the moment he set foot in 
Marseilles, He spoke no language but his own, and listened to 
the major’s oracular utterances with an awe which that gentleman 
himself often found trying. 

On a certain April day not long after Piu had been installed at 
Madame Skobelew’s, the major announced with peculiar im- 
pressiveness an assembly at which, in the interests of his sovereign 
and country, it was necessary that the marquis should appear on 
the following day. 

Accordingly, next afternoon, at the hour appointed, the major 
conducted them thither—the marquis, the first secretary, two 
attachés, and the Chinaman, all duly impressed by the importance 
of the occasion. 

The assembly was less formal than they had expected. In a 
fine suite of rooms overlooking the Boulevard Malesherbes they 
were received by a tall, grave-voiced lady who had been talking 
to M. Carnot, and were taken at once to be presented to a younger 
lady who was holding cercle in the Louis XV. salon. 

This young lady had a flat face in that tint which glovers call 
bois-de-chéne clair, a profusion of beautifully arranged blue-black 
hair, and was dressed in taste which unhappily her countrymen 
were not able to appreciate; but when poor old Bog-beshr had 
fairly grasped the fact that this was none other than the daughter 
of his august master, who had left her native shores in a packing- 
case only a few years before, he was on the verge of being panic- 
stricken. To find the fugitive here, surrounded by some of the 
foremost men of France, the centre of interest, and speaking 
French and English with a volubility that took his breath away, 
was bewildering enough in itself; but when, after most of the 
guests had gone, Her Royal Highness condescended to go to the 
spinet that had once belonged to the worthy Marquise de Tourzel 
and play “ Rousseau’s Dream” and the five and a half opening 
bars of the “Sultan’s Polka,” he sank into a state of semi-petri- 
faction and there was no more spirit in him. 

Fortunately he had able advisers at hand ready to support him 
in the crisis. 

They all seemed to be agreed on very little deliberation that 
His Majesty must be made acquainted with the matter without 
delay, and urged to strengthen his friendly relations with so 
puissant a personage as his daughter at all costs. A despatch to 
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that effect was concocted in Madame Skobelew’s morning-room 
next day, and in time reached the capital of X—— and fell as a 
thunderbolt on King Pang-puk. 

He was a monarch about whom there was nothing fin de sivele. 
His life had been one long frantic endeavour to burrow his head 
ever deeper in the shifting sands of time in order to escape that 
terrible spectre—cIVvILISATION. 

Judge then of the feelings of His Majesty when he was at 
length made to understand that a child of his own, possessed of 
uncanny learning and skill, ranked among those redoubted powers 
of the West. 

(King Pang-puk and his cabinet had contrived to run away 
with the idea that Piu had carved out for herself vast territories 
in the most favoured parts of Europe.) 

Then the king called aloud for the wise men, the magicians, the 
astrologers, and soothsayers, and deliberated with them for the 
space of six months on a means of conciliating this modern 
Semiramis, and just when Madame Skobelew and the major had 
made up their minds that no notice was going to be taken of 
their despatch, an answer arrived which fully accounted for the 
delay. 

It has been my privilege to examine this document more than 
once amongst Madame Skobelew’s collection of autographs, and it 
is my firm conviction that neither Mr. Vere Foster, nor yet any 
other celebrated European caligraphist, would be able to produce 
its like under six years. 

The missive measures some fifty inches by twenty-two, and is 
more like the design for an elaborate Turkish portivre than 
anything I can think of for the moment. 

Translated by the Chinaman it read pretty much as it looked. 
There was a good deal of hyperbole and repetition, and other forms 
of such refined dust as monarchs of all ages have found pleasure 
in throwing in each other’s eyes, but the tenor of the whole was 
distinctly satisfactory, and His Majesty wound up by announcing 
that his envoy in Paris or London would be instructed to under- 
take a special embassy to Her Royal Highness for the purpose of 
transmitting to her three white elephants, with trappings and 
attendants, which was the form it was his good pleasure for his 
pacific feelings to assume. 

For quite a minute Princess Piu’s courtiers were paralysed by 
this clause (three white elephants, with valets and wardrobe, 
would have been an embarrassing addition to Madame Skobelew’s 
stables, you know!), and then the major snatched up his hat, and 
betook himself in hot haste to the nearest telegraph-office, and 
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despatched a message of length and peculiar earnestness to the 
English consul in X—— to prevent the embarking of the little 
token. 

The consul lost no time in representing to His Majesty that, as 
so pompous a gift could scarcely fail to excite the jealousy and 
ill-will of the French government, Her Royal Highness would 
prefer, with her well-known sweetness and consideration for the 
feelings of others, to receive its value in gems or in ivory. The 
consul also went on to say that, in her wishfulness to show her 
penitence for her flight, and her filial dependence on His Majesty, 
the Princess intended to go to the Embassy, instead of waiting 
for the Embassy to come to her. 

So poor Piu’s troubles ended. A suitable allowance was made 
her, and she took up her residence at the Legation until such 
time as her native land should be able to afford her a befitting 
reception. She had an elderly French chaperon and an English 
governess to put the finishing touches to her education, which 
proud post I had the honour to fill for eighteen months. 

Piu was never able to study much. She learned to sign her 
name picturesquely, to distinguish “God save the Queen” from 
the “ Marseillaise,’” and she showed great aptitude for back- 
gammon and cat’s-cradle. She also deigned to take some interest 
in the various crowned heads of Europe, and the relationships 
between them, and some six weeks before the date fixed for her 
departure she announced her intention of enriching her country 
with a gallery of their portraits. 

The honour of executing the commission was to be mine! I 
had thirty-six days wherein to produce life-sized portraits of 
twenty-eight monarchs. 

Would Michael Angelo himself have been equal to such an 
occasion ? 

It is with satisfaction that I seize this opportunity to acknow- 
ledge publicly my deep sense of the obligation I am under to Major 
Dallas, and to the Chinese interpreter, for the able co-operation 
which alone enabled me to achieve what I did in the given time. 
Major Dallas owned to some previous knowledge of art. At 
Cheltenham and at Louis le Grand he had made his mark among 
his contemporaries by his tasteful treatment of rabbit-hutches. 
To prove that years of inactivity had robbed his hand of none of 
its zeal or cunning, I need only state that on one single after- 
noon, while I was picking my way among the King of Roumania’s 
orders, he provided backgrounds to the remaining twenty-seven 
figures with a boldness of conception and execution unequalled in 
the history of art. 
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The same broad treatment was maintained in the preparing of 
gowns and uniforms, detail being reserved for our Chinese 
colleague, who was pre-eminently at home in this province. His 
procedures were of that order which strikes criticism dumb, his 
accessories being culled, with nice discrimination, from the rag- 
bag, the kitchen, and the stables. By the happy manipulation of 
a scrap of old muslin curtain dipped in flake-white, any quantity 
of frothy lace that I might judge expedient to veil the anatomical 
defects of our illustrious subjects was at my command. 

In the matter of ermine we were equally lavish. It was 
produced by the action of a small hearth-brush, or a stable-comb, 
on a layer of Aspinall’s white, disposed in the major’s best style. 
Estimating roughly, I should say that we introduced something 
like four acres more of this grateful fabric into our works than 
even Rubens used in the service of his royal patrons, and he 
cannot be said to have stinted them, least of all the Medicis 
family, who, by the way, together with their heterogeneous 
associates—fauns, peacocks, mermaids, cardinals, Bacchanals, and 
what not—evince a most reprehensible disregard for costly 
materials, flinging them about recklessly on seashores, entangling 
them in chariot-wheels and dolphins, and sousing them with salt 
water. 

Our cwvre, as it neared completion, was the talk of Paris. 
The Figaro got wind of it, and sent a representative to the 
Legation, who, as he happened to paint a little, was detained 
three hours to do the Queen of Italy’s hair; men whom he barely 
knew by sight tackled Major Dallas at the clubs to crave a private 
view; Madame Skobelew was deluged with similar applications. 
from Russian grand dukes, ambassadors, world-renowned painters 
and journalists of note, and at parties my steps were dogged by 
insinuating old gentlemen who professed to have been on a 
friendly footing with my grandfather, and who wore little red 
rosettes in their buttonholes, and had long qualifications after 
their names, in which the words “ Beaux Arts” figured. These 
facts, together with the colourman’s bill and the framer’s estimate, 
succeeded finally in impressing even Major Dallas, whose language 
during that month of activity had too often been flippant, not to 
say profane. 

“Our names,” he said, in tones an Elijah might have envied, as 
we stood for the last time in the light of those twenty-eight royal 
countenances, “our names will live and be revered for ever in 
realms whither those of Raphael and Van Dyck will never 
penetrate.” 


Lucy Fenwick. 
VOL. OXIII. Q 
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A Strange Community. 


Sarzina southwards from Ceylon, passengers on the great 
Australian liners may sometimes see a little group of palm- 
clad islets breaking the vast loneliness of the Indian Ocean. 
If they take the trouble to inquire, they will be told that those 
specks of land are a colony of the: British Empire, and will, 
perhaps, turn away with contemptuous indifference from an 
atom so insignificant in proportion to the tremendous fabric of 
which it forms a part. And yet the little coral atoll is the 
home of a strange and interesting community, ignorant of wealth, 
poverty, crime, taxation, discontent, and ambition, working out 
in its primitive simplicity some curious social problems. Perhaps 
a few words will not be altogether wasted on this tiny outpost 


-of the Empire at a time when her dependencies are being 


marshalled in review. 

The Cocos-Keeling Islands—for that is the name of the group— 
‘are portions of a coral atoll which have emerged from the sea. 
It is as though, built by the ceaseless toil of the coral insect, 
the cone of a huge volcano has been slowly forcing itself up- 
wards, through millions of years, from the depths of the ocean 


‘to the upper air. The whole of the rim of the gigantic crater 


is now close to the surface, some of it washed by a few feet of 
water, most of it already emerged. The islands, seldom more 


“than a few hundred yards in width, vary, in point of length, 
sfrom half a mile to seven miles, while some are mere banks of 


-coral sand. They form a ring, some ten miles long by eight 
miles wide, of the horseshoe shape common to coral atolls. 
Outside the island ring a barrier reef, on which the surf breaks 
unceasingly, protects it from the onslaught of the sea; within 
is a land-locked lagoon, a waveless expanse of glorious colour, 
encircled by a beach of snow-white sand. There are two channels 
giving entrance to the lagoon, one only of which is navigable 
for large vessels, and within there is good anchorage in twenty 
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fathoms. But this is changing by the slow process of time; 
under the constant inwash of the sand the lagoon is gradually 
silting up, the atoll is slowly rising from the sea, and at some 
distant period will emerge entirely, looking more than ever like 
the summit of a huge extinct volcano. 

The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain William 
Keeling, one of that wonderful band of adventurers, whereof 
each one was at once soldier, sailor, trader, statesman and 
courtier, who in that great age laid the broad and firm founda- 
tions of Britain’s Empire. 

To learn what manner of man he was, read we his epitaph 
where it hangs, a painted wooden tablet, against a pillar in the 
body of Carisbrooke Church in the Isle of Wight, hard by the 
sea on which he sailed so often and which he loved so well. 
On the tablet is a picture of a ship, her sails unfurled, a man 
upon her deck, and over his head a garland. The sail bears the 
words “ Fides—Faith;” on the compass is written ‘“ Verbum 
Dei—God’s Word ;” on the anchor “Spes—Hope.” And under- 
neath is the inscription :— 


“Here lyeth the body of the right worthy William Keeling, Esquire, 
Groom of the Chamber to our Sovereign Lord King James, General for 
the Hon. East India Adventurers, where he was thrice by them employed, 
and dying in this Isle, at the age of 42, An. 1619, Sept. 12th, hath 
this remembrance heer fixed, by his loving and sorrowful wife, Ann 
Keeling sad 


“Fortie and two years in this vessel frail 
On the rough seas of life did Keeling saile 
A merchant fortunate, a Captain bould, 
A courtier gracious, yet alas! not old, 
Such wealth, experience, honour, and high praise 
Few winne in twice so many years or daies. 
But what the world admired, he deemed but dross, 
For Christ: without Christ, all his gains but losse; 
For him, and his dear love, with merrie cheere, 
To the holy land his last course he did steere. 
Faith served for sails, the sacred word for card, 
Hope was his anchor, glorie his reward : 
And thus with gales of grace, by happy venter, 
Through straits of death, heaven’s harbour he did enter.” 


Such was the simple faith with which these old worthies, 
the followers of Drake and Hawkins, of Gilbert and Frobisher 
and Raleigh, put forth to meet the mysterious terrors of unknown 
seas, in barks to which we would scarce entrust ourselves for a 
winter cruise in the Irish Channel; such, we doubt not, was 
the faith of Captain William Keeling when, in March, 1606, 

Q 2 
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being then in his twenty-seventh year, he sailed from England 
on his third and last voyage to the far East. 

He had under his command a little squadron of three vessels, 
the Dragon, the Hector, and the Consent. He himself sailed in 
the Dragon; the Hector was commanded by a very remarkable 
man, William Hawkins, who was probably a relation of the famous 
admiral of that name, though the point is doubtful. 

A voyage to the Eastern Archipelago was, in those days and 
in those vessels, a long, an arduous, and, in some cases, a terrible 
enterprise. Keeling had made one voyage in the Hector, now 
under his command, the horrors of which transcend almost any- 
thing that has ever been written. Even when the scurvy, which 
had made that experience so horrible, was absent there were 
many dangers and strange adventures to be met. His present 
voyage, however, was so uneventful that only one episode has 
been recorded, but that one so curious and interesting that it 
merits notice. 

The start of the expedition was inauspicious. Against baffling 
winds they struggled slowly southwards only to be caught in 
calms and to drift helplessly in the Doldrums, until, after five 
months of unavailing effort, Keeling was compelled to put into 
Sierra Leone to refit. He occupied his time in trading, not 
without success, for it is recorded that he bought “ one Oliphante’s 
tooth weighing 68 li. for 5 yards of blue calico and 7 or 8 iron 
bars,” a commercial transaction which excites one’s envy. Other 
and lighter methods were adopted to while away the waiting 
fora wind. Dramatic performances were got up by the sailors. 
They gave one representation of Richard II. and two of Hamlet, 
the work of Mr. Shakespeare, a playwright of repute then living. 
As Hamlet had only been produced three years before, this must 
rank as one of the earliest recorded performances of that play, 
and certainly the first appearance of an English company on 
the African stage. It is a picture one likes to dwell upon, the 
rude sailors mouthing the immortal lines amid the pestilent 
morasses, the strange new forms, the silence of the untrodden 
forest; of Hamlet spouting the famous words “There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy,” 
on the shore of the Dark Continent, whose mysteries and wonders 
are not yet all revealed, though close on three centuries have 
since then rolled by. 

At Socotra the adventurers parted company. Hawkins sailed 
to India, to journey up country to the foot of the throne of the 
Great Mogul himself at Agra, and to win imperishable fame as 
the pioneer of our Indian trade with all its fateful results. And 
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meanwhile Keeling wandered for years through the Eastern 
Archipelago, trading and, doubtless, fighting too, occasionally with 
the Dutch, who were then masters of the trade. In the third 
year of his voyage he discovered the islands which still bear 
his name. Had he but pursued his course a little further south 
he would have gained the crowning glory of discovering a 
continent. 

Although the Cocos-Keeling Islands were discovered in 1609 
their history only dates from the year 1827. After a lapse of 
some few hundred thousand years, during which the coral insect 
had usefully beguiled his time in preparing the islands for 
human habitation, two individuals, by a singular coincidence, 
were simultaneously, though separately, seized with a desire to 
possess them. One was a Captain Ross, owner and commander 
of a merchantman, who touched at the group in 1825. Perceiving, 
like the canny Scot he was, an opening for commercial enterprise, 
he no sooner reached home than he began to prepare a colonising 
expedition of his kinsfolk to pick up the unconsidered trifle that 
lay ready to their hand in the Southern Sea. They arrived at 
the atoll only to find that they had been forestalled by another 
enterprising individual of the name of Alexander Hare. 

Of Hare’s history little is known, but that little whets one’s 
appetite for more, for his career seems to have been one of most 
romantic and surprising adventure. He appears to have been 
a loose fish who, at the commencement of the century, was 
drifting promiscuously around the Eastern Archipelago looking 
for something to turn up, careless as to what that something 
might be, and, perhaps, not very scrupulous as to how he ob- 
tained it. Somehow, probably by his general blackguardism, 
Hare won the esteem and gratitude of the Rajah of Bandjer, 
who made him a present of two hundred slaves, among them a 
woman who soon afterwards gave birth to a son, Neh Basir, who 
accompanied Hare to the Cocos-Keeling Islands, and died there, 
a very old man, some three or four years ago. From Bandjer 
Hare went to Malacca, where he sojourned for some years. 
Then, attended by all his people, he wandered over Borneo and 
Java, finally settling down in Bencoolen where he remained 
until 1820, when Sir Stamford Raffles was governor of the 
place. He then, having in all likelihood achieved considerable 
unpopularity, resolved to go to the Cape, and as it was necessary 
that he should take his followers there as freemen, he procured 
for them all certificates of emancipation. South Africa, how- 
ever, did not satisfy his restless longings, and seven years later 
he returned to the East. Finding the Cocos Islands unoccupied, 
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he made up his mind to settle there; and thither he came in 
1827 with his retinue, brought there, curiously enough, in the 
Melpomene, a ship commanded by Ross’s own brother, and in 
which Ross himself had a share. 

This was the position when Ross returned in that same year 
with his Scottish colony. Disgusted at finding Hare already in 
possession, many of the Scotch returned home, but some remained 
with their leader, and for some time the two factions lived on 
separate islands on terms of mutual ill-will. The influence of 
Hare gradually diminished, until at last his followers deserted 
him in a body, headed by Neh Basir, and Hare left the islands 
and retired to Singapore to die, Thus the atoll passed into the 
possession of Captain Ross, and in his and his descendants’ 
possession it remained by squatter’s right until, in 1886, Mr. 
George Ross, the present head of the family, was, by a grant-in- 
fee from the British Government, confirmed in his ownership of 
the islands and appointed superintendent, under the Government 
of the Straits Settlements. 

The history of the group has been, for the most part, calm and 
uneventful. Nine years after its settlement it was visited by 
Darwin, and supplied him with the data from which he deduced his 
famous and much debated subsidence theory of coral islands. In 
1854 Captain Ross died, and was succeeded by his son, J. G. Clunies- 
Ross. Three years later, Captain Freemantle visited the islands 
in H.M.S8. Juno, and took possession of them in the name of the 
British Government. Previous to that time, though the Dutch 
flag had been flown on Cocos vessels trading with Batavia, no flag 
other than the Union Jack had ever been hoisted on land, nor 
had the ruling family ever faltered in their allegiance to the 
land of their forefathers. In 1871 Mr. J. G, Clunies-Ross died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Mr. George Clunies-Ross, the 
present owner and ruler of the islands. This appears, though 
the matter is somewhat obscure, to have been the most restless 
and troubled period of the history of the group. In the earlier 
days the population was largely composed of bad characters and 
fugitives from justice from Java, and these, combining with the 
Bantamese coolies, created some disturbance before they were 
finally put down and expelled by Mr. Ross. During this time 
his life was often in danger. He disdained the protection of 
guards and watchmen, lest it should be attributed to fear, 
acquired of necessity the habit of sleeping in short snatches only, 
and at length by his vigilance, strength and courage quelled the 
insurrection, and brought peace and contentment back to his 
little domain. 
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These are the great events of their history; the minor land- 
marks are few and simple :—the annual visit of an official from the 
Straits Settlements; the yearly sailing of the ship which takes 
away the products of their industry; the calling of some ship for 
water; an occasional shipwreck—that is all. On two occasions, 
indeed, the last event has brought dire calamity to the atoll. 
Once, some seventeen years ago, some rats escaping from a 
wrecked Norwegian barque, landed on the islands, where they 
have increased and multiplied in a very distressing manner. 
They are much addicted to coconuts, the staple product, and on 
some of the islands they devour over seventy-five per cent. of the 
young nuts. Dogs have been imported, but the rats have proved 
equal to the emergency by living in the trees, from which they 
have to be dislodged by the natives. The amusement of the 
sport both to men and dogs is the only redeeming feature of the 
affair. 

The shipwreck of an Italian vessel in 1892 was attended with 
more tragic results. The crew were hospitably entertained and 
sent to Batavia in the schooner J. G. C. Ross, built by Mr. Ross 
at the Cocos Islands, and manned by eight Cocos-born Malays. 
The Italians, an unruly crowd, were in almost open mutiny soon 
after they left the island, and never since then has vessel or 
crew been heard of. Either she went down, or the mutineers 
gained possession of her, but all attempts to find her have been 
without avail. 

The population of the atoll is slowly increasing. The latest 
census, taken on June 30th, 1896, is as follows :— 





—- Men, Women, doys, Total, 








Cocos-born. . . 101 | 109 - 403 
|Bantamese. . . 54, 44 | 41 | 191 





155 | 153 | 1: | 149 594 | 





The Bantamese are natives of Java, who are imported under 
contract to serve as coolies. They return, for the most part, to 
Java, when the term of their contract is at an end, but some few 
remain on the islands and intermarry with the Cocos-born in- 
habitants. The latter are divided into two sections—the subjects, 
Who are of pure Malay stock, and the ruling class, who are 
Europeans. This aristocracy consists of the Ross family, in all 
about twenty persons. Mr. Ross himself and his brethren are 
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pure-bred British; they have all been educated at home, and 
most of them have been members of Scotch universities. But the 
purity of the blood is being lost. They have married natives of 
the islands, and it is a thing much to be regretted that, with the 
exception of Mr. George Ross’s three daughters, who have been 
educated in England, none of the other ladies of the family can 
speak the English language. 

The pure-bred English inhabitants, therefore, of the group, are 
limited to the immediate descendants of Mr. J. G. Clunies-Ross. 
They have been carefully prepared for their position. One is an 
engineer, another is a medical man, a third has received a 
commercial training; the eldest brother, the owner of the 
islands, is skilled in all the arts and sciences that fit a man 
for the place he occupies. 

By precept, example, and the exercise of a kindly despotism, 
this little band of Englishmen have raised their subjects to 
a scale of civilisation far in advance of anything to be found 
among the races from which they sprang. Even among the 
Bantamese coolies, though in a lesser degree, this is to be found, 
Their houses are larger, more airy, and far more clean than those 
they have left in Java. They acquire habits of greater self- 
restraint, and their ruling passion of gambling receives a salutary 
check, being permitted only at one or two great festivals in each 
year. The Cocos take a greater pride in their surroundings; 
their little villages and homes are models which we might well 
imitate, Let us, in imagination, pay a visit to the village on 
Settlement Island. From the pier we walk along a short road, 
beside which runs a steel tramway for the transport of nuts, 
copra, etc., through the village. On either side stand the houses, 
built of coco trees and thickly thatched with unplaited leaves, 
each in its little garden, hidden in foliage and surrounded by 
roses, shoe-flowers, honeysuckle and other flowering shrubs. 
Let us enter one. 

The interior is spotlessly clean. On the tables stand orna- 
ments and vases filled with flowers ; the walls are decorated with 
pictures from illustrated papers and cartoons from Vanity Furr. 
Dainty curtains conceal the beds and flutter in the open windows 
in the fresh blast of the trade winds. It is dinner-time. A cloth 
of snowy whiteness covers the table; knives, forks and spoons 
are ranged in front of every chair, for these people have ceased to 
squat on the ground and eat with their fingers, after the manner 
of their Malay ancestors and of the Bantamese coolies, on whom 
they look down with the contempt of a superior race. It is a 
Saturday, and therefore a half-holiday in the atoll, When 
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dinner is over, the women set busily to work on the weekly 
washing, for the home has to be cleaned, the family clothes to 
be washed, and the men’s shirts to be starched and ironed. Mean- 
while, the latter cultivate their little three-acre farms, or build 
canoes, or pluck coconuts (for every man can pull as many nuts 
as he likes between midday on Saturday and Sunday night), or go 
out fishing in the lagoon. Fishing is free to all, and all have 
equal chances of success. For wise regulations prohibit the 
erection of weirs and stakes, and limit the size and mesh of the 
nets. The sea teems with fish, which they catch with net or 
line or harpoon, in the use of which they are singularly expert. 

Perhaps it is the day for the athletic sports of the school, and 
then the boys troop up in their neat uniform caps, and strive in 
friendly rivalry amidst the excited delight of their friends and 
relatives. Or a couple of figures may be seen plodding slowly 
near the water’s edge, each bearing a familiar-looking bundle. 
Shades of Tom Morris! they are—yes, out here in the ceaseless 
war of the Indian Ocean, they are playing golf! It is clear that 
the old students of St. Andrews are devotees of their national 
game, And then, when the short twilight of the tropics is over, 
they sit quietly at home, the housewife busied with her needle, 
while the father reads to his family and the young men carve 
little gifts for their sweethearts. Or, if it be a feast day, they 
will assemble in the glorious night, while the bonfires light up 
the waving palms and flash ruddy in the still lagoon, and sing, 
and dance reels and old Scotch figures with much solemnity and 
grace, while the people sit round in groups, and whiskey is handed 
about as refreshment. 

The latter fact may seem a little surprising among a community 
which, with a few exceptions, professes the Mahommedan faith. 
Like the teetotaller, however, who was found in a state of in- 
toxication, the Cocos, though Mahommedans, are not bigoted. 
Their warmest admirers have to admit, on their behalf, a partiality 
for spirituous liquor—chiefly “toddy,” a beverage brewed from 
the coconut—which occasionally passes the bounds of moderation, 
especially among the coolies. Their Imims have, with hardy 
casuistry, more than once defended the practice as not being 
opposed to the precepts of the Koran, but it is generally conceded 
that their position is untenable. It is due to the people to say 
that, whatever may be their excesses in the privacy of home, a 
drunken man is rarely to be seen in public. 

The above weakness is almost their only lapse from public or 
private decorum. They form a singular instance of an uncivilised 
people adopting the habits of civilisation without also imbibing 
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its vices, or, a8 generally happens, considering that vice alone is 
the brand and trade-mark of civilisation. 

The women of the Cocos have cast away the veil in which the 
Malay woman covers her attractions ; she moves about as freely as 
English women do, but no breath of scandal tarnishes her reputa- 
tion. She has risen in the moral and social scale; in fact, so far 
as the latter is concerned, she has risen rather too high, and 
maintains an ascendancy over the male population as embarrassing 
as it is surprising in a Mahommedan community. If a woman is 
displeased with her husband, or feels disinclined to the exertion, 
she simply declines to cook his dinner, and refers him to the 
hospitality of a neighbour. He generally finds sustenance there, 
for, should the neighbour also refuse to minister to his wants, she 
would be boycotted by the female population and sent to Coventry 
as a blackleg. This curious position of woman is partly due to 
reforms in the marriage laws to be presently noticed, partly to 
the fact that the number of the sexes are exactly equal, and still 
more to Mr. Ross having sternly repressed the custom of wife- 
beating, a regulation which he is inclined to deplore in the light 
of later experience, which seems to have hopelessly alienated him 
from the doctrines of the new woman. Crime is absolutely 
unknown; there are no police, for there is no one in need of 
protection, and no prisons, for there is no one to put in them. 
There is, indeed, a lock-up in case of eventualities which have not 
yet arisen, and there is a night watch to maintain certain curfew 
regulations made necessary by the inflammable nature of the 
houses, but these are the only outward and visible signs of the 
majesty of the law. In fact, there is no law, the British Govern- 
ment having wisely declined to interfere with the existing state 
of things. Ere long, it is probable that the islands may be 
utilised by the Admiralty as a coaling-station, for which their 
geographical position makes them eminently suitable, and then 
perhaps their primitive simplicity may be marred, but until then 
they are suffered to remain without interference under the 
administration of Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross is a remarkable personality. Never has any man 
been able with greater truth to say “L’Etat, c’est moi.” He 
combines in his own person the entire property and commerce of 
the islands ; he is at once banker, legislature and sovereign ; he 
directs the education of his subjects, their labour, their in- 
dustries, and their social and sanitary regulations; to him they 
come for the settlement of disputes and for comfort and relief in 
time of trouble. He possesses all the qualities which make a man 
worthy of such a position. Among a people constitutionally 
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brave, he is the most fearless; among men exceptionally clever in 
handicraft, he is the most skilful. Although he is now far 
advanced in his sixth decade, no man on the islands can compete 
with him in shooting, spearing fish, sailing, boat-building, or any 
other test of skill or endurance. He has built a schooner, classed 
A 1 at Lloyds, and sailed her round the world. He is a clever 
architect and engineer. He can, by his eloquence, compel the 
attention of his audience and control their every mood. Earnest- 
ness is the keynote of all his words and actions, and earnestness 
isa mighty force. He is a despot, but his despotism is tempered 
by an evident desire to do right and an absolute love of justice. 
As a result, his subjects are perfectly contented. Every year, 
when the official visit from Singapore is paid, the people are 
invited, publicly and privately, to set forth their grievances and 
wants. With three or four trivial exceptions, all explained away, 
none have been forthcoming. A happy community truly, where 
the ruler finds no fault to punish, and the ruled find no cause 
for complaint! In Mr. Ross is centred the entire commercial 
and social system of the islands. The first may be dealt with 
in a few words; the second deserves somewhat longer considera- 
tion, inasmuch as it presents one or two problems worthy of 
attention. 

In past years, the islands used to export copra, coconuts, 
coconut oil, béche-de-mer and mengkudu (a bark used for 
dyeing). The export of the three latter articles, however, has 
been discontinued, owing to a heavy fall in prices, but the sea is 
full of béche-de-mer, and it is proposed to resume the trade in 
that article. Copra, which is a preparation of the kernel of the 
coconut, forms the chief article of trade. Owing partly to the 
nature of the nuts, partly to the mode of preparation, Cocos 
copra has a special quotation and commands the highest price in 
the market, about twelve to thirteen pounds a ton. 

The amount produced naturaily varies, but in an average year 
some seven hundred tons will be exported, for which a chartered 
vessel calls annually at the islands. The trade has usually been 
with Continental ports, where the best prices are generally 
obtained, but Mr. Ross purposes transferring it to England, 
where he finds that, even if prices are lower, he can get his 
money with less difficulty. 

The imports, amounting to some £2000 a year, consist of rice, 
flour, sugar, tea and tobacco, articles of clothing not being 
included. There are no small shops in the atoll, all goods being 
sold by Mr. Ross at prices just sufficient to cover the original 
cost and freightage, while dress costs much less than in the 
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Straits Settlement, and care is taken to prevent extravagance in 
the purchase made. 

The wages paid are higher than those ruling in the Archipelago, 
and are sufficient to leave a comfortable margin after the simple 
wants of the people are satisfied. In addition to their wages the 
people have free right of fishing and of picking coconuts from 
midday on Saturday to Sunday night. 

Each man has a house and garden rent free, medical attendance 
is free, and medicines and little comforts for the sick are dis- 
pensed without charge from the stores. The coolies are able to 
pay off the advance of fifty rupees made to each on his arrival, 
and to leave the islands at the end of their service with savings 
more or less substantial, according as they have been frugal or 
extravagant, idle or industrious. For their day’s work consists in 
husking and carrying four hundred nuts, and premiums are given 
for excess, and fines levied for deficiency, in the daily tale of 
work. The wages earned by the native Cocos, who, as a rule, are 
employed on more skilled labour, are sufficient to keep them in 
comfort, and to enable them to put by a considerablesum. Their 
savings, deposited with Mr. Ross, amount to over 10,000 rupees, 
a sum, however, largely in defect of what might have been amassed. 
For the Cocos are an easy-going race, prone to large expenditure 
in feasting and hospitality, and the purchase of jewellery, silks 
and other finery in Batavia. In this Lotosland they take no 
thought of “hoarding yearly little dues of wheat and wine 
and oil.” 

Their currency affords a curious instance of this, The smallest 
unit of value is a quarter rupee, roughly about fourpence. To 
those who object that such a unit is too large, it has been 
explained that the people care little for smaller values, and freely 
give away such articles as are worth less. Truly a happy people, 
who can live in comfort and afford themselves luxuries without 
pinching, and to whom want and debt are absolutely unknown. 
The islands possess a currency of their own. Money, says 
Mr. Ross, is the root of all evil. The Malay, in his natural state 
is prone to steal and gamble, but the temptation to do so in the 
atoll is removed by the absence of all coined money, and the 
substitution therefor of a paper, or rather a parchment, currency. 
These notes, ranging in value from a quarter rupee copper to five 
rupees, are the only medium of exchange, and, being easily 
traceable, render irregular methods of acquisition difficult and 
dangerous. Those leaving the islands exchange their notes for 
cheques upon Mr. Ross’s Batavian agents, and in this way, not 
only is crime checked in the islands, but the departing coolies 
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are protected from the theft of their savings while on their 
homeward journey. 

Legislation in the Cocos is almost entirely social in its 
character. Fire and disease are the two dangers against which 
the most stringent regulations are directed. To guard against 
fire, all kitchens must be built separate from the dwelling-houses, 
the patrol causes all fires to be extinguished at a certain hour, 
and no lights are permitted after a stated time except in case of 
sickness. Cleanliness and isolation are the keynotes of the sani- 
tary regulations. Periodical inspections of all premises are made ; 
if they are found to be dirty, they are forthwith cleansed at the 
expense of the occupier, on whom also penalties are imposed in 
proportion to the state of dirt in which the premises are found. 
Cases of infectious disease are promptly isolated ; sufferers from 
the dreaded beri-beri are transported to North Keeling, an island 
lying about fifteen miles north of the main group, where there are 
mineral springs said to be valuable for the treatment of that 
disease. Vaccination is compulsory, and is cheerfully accepted by 
the people. 

As a result, there is no endemic disease. Sometimes, indeed, 
beri-beri or influenza is imported by the newly-arrived Bantamese 
coolies, or in some vessel, or even carried by the north-easterly 
wind from Java or Sumatra. A very curious instance of disease 
being thus imported is recorded by Mr. Ross. One day he 
observed that the leaves of a banian tree in his courtyard were 
dropping off and seemed as though scalded. A few moments 
later the pigeons, whose cotes were close by, seemed to be affected 
with dysentery and died in large numbers. Ducks which were 
kept in the same courtyard also sickened and died. A few hours 
later dysentery appeared among the human beings, and during 
the three days for which the disease lasted, sixteen deaths arose 
from this cause alone. And then the wind changed and the 
disease departed as quickly as it had come. 

Indeed, but for such visitations, there is little illness ; except 
among infants, where the mortality is very high, such deaths as 
do occur are mostly due to accident or old age. Apart from 
sanitary precautions, the climate of the Cocos is favourable to 
longevity. The temperature never exceeds ninety degrees, or falls 
below seventy degrees, and this heat is tempered by the constant 
breath of the invigorating trades. Owing to their temperate life 
in a climate so equable the Cocos are physically a fine race, the 
men muscular and hardy, the women conspicuous for their 
graceful carriage and good looks. In this respect they have 
been compared to the natives of the southern part of the Middle 
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Island of New Zealand, the descendants of the old whalers 
married to New Zealand women. The Bantamese too, naturally 
an inferior race, soon gain strength and vigour in the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands. It is, however, a singular thing that the Cocos 
islanders, strong and healthy as they appear, readily succumb to 
illness when they go to other countries. 

Education is compulsory and free. The schoolmaster is a 
young man named Rajeli,a native of the atoll, who was sent to 
be educated at the Malay College at Singapore in order that he 
might thereafter take charge of the island school. The boys, 
who all wear uniform caps, are instructed in the three R’s and 
geography, and are said to show striking proficiency. The 
children receive an education far in advance of that which is 
given in the vernacular schools of the native states, and not the 
least peculiar problems presented in this little community are 
the developments caused by the higher education of the people, 
without their being at the same time provided with any outlet 
for the expansion of their minds. A love of literary instruction, 
however, is not a strong point with the Cocos. But it is quite 
different with regard to technical education, which is also 
compulsory. For this both parents and children are eager; 
the latter display a quite extraordinary aptitude in learning 
mechanics, and plotting and making models to scale seems to come 
to them quite naturally. After leaving school the boys have to 
serve an apprenticeship in the shops for some years, and thus every 
man becomes a skilled artisan, especially in carpentry and boat- 
building, and can easily earn his living in any part of the world. 
One regrettable feature of the educational system is that English is 
wholly neglected. That language, which is spoken by most of 
the elder people, is unhappily dying out among the younger, 
though it is curious and interesting to note that its place is being 
usurped by’a new tongue peculiar to the atoll, a language formed 
by the engrafting of English and Javanese words upon the 
original Malay. 

In their family noemnclature a very singular custom obtains 
among the islanders, which appears to be peculiar to them. 
When a man becomes the father of a son, he is no longer called 
by his own name, but by the name of his eldest son, with the 
prefix “Pa” added to it. Thus, the chief priest, whose name was 
Sama, had a son called Satli, and thereupon took the name of 
Pa-Satli. 

In fact, there is not only a new speech, but a new people 
growing up in the Cocos-Keeling Islands. A very extraordinary 
change has been wrought by the contact, during three or four 
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generations, of the Malays with Europeans, to the exclusion of all 
outside influences. Their mode of living and feeding has been 
already noticed, and it may be added that they have entirely 
discarded the sarong and dress of the Malays, and have adopted 
European clothing. Nor is European influence merely superficial 
or due to administrative enactments. The stronghold of a 
nation’s customs is usually found in its religion, but even 
here the Cocos have widely diverged from the customs of their 
kindred. Their creed is, as has been said, Mahommedanism, but 
it is of an easy-going type. They are almost wholly ignorant of 
religious phraseology, and careless of those numerous observances 
which form so large a part of the religion of Islam. Prayers are 
recited each Friday in the little mosque among the palms, but the 
voice of the muezzin calling the faithful to morning and evening 
prayer is no longer heard. Mecca is to them a geographical 
expression ; they have no desire to earn the title of Hadji. In 
some respects, notably in the use of intoxicating liquors, this 
laxity may be deplored, in others it denotes a very important 
advance in the social scale. Marriage customs everywhere are an 
unfailing index of a nation’s social position; among the Malays 
the marriage laws represent the alpha and omega of Mahommedan 
law, but—among the Cocos—they have been replaced by European 
ideals. Polygamy has been abolished, the Mahommedan law of 
Talak has disappeared, and the marriage union can only be 
dissolved on the ground of infidelity. 

This reform in the marriage laws has, among other causes, 
brought about the emancipation of women and the respect in 
which they are held. They have grown to look upon themselves 
as superior to the men, and stroll about the villages unveiled, 
amusing themselves with idle gossip, and altogether comporting 
themselves differently to whatis usual among Malays. They are 
no longer chattels to be disposed of in marriage at the will of their 
parents. They have to be wooed and won as are their European 
sisters, and, like them, they permit themselves little coquetries. 
The courtship is simple and pleasing. If the lover has reason to 
believe that he is not indifferent to the object of his affection, he 
carves with his own hands some little article, usually a tortoiseshell 
comb, and presents it to her. Some girls, the prettiest, possess 
quite a little store of these trophies, and are not averse to their 
display, for alas! even in the Cocos men are fickle, and women 
are vain of conquest. 

But let us suppose that the course of love has run smooth, that 
the lover’s gift has been graciously received, that the pair have 
become man and wife. The young husband starts life with a 
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house and three acres of land (no cow, there are none), given 
him by Mr. Ross on the understanding that he will plant his farm 
with fruit trees. No title is given with the land—that remains 
the property of Mr. Ross, and may be forfeited by neglect or 
misbehaviour. But, unless this should happen, house and property 
descend from father to son, if the son wants them. It generally 
happens, however, that when the father dies the son has married 
and got house and land of his own, and he abandons his in- 
heritance in favour of some other member of his family. Can 
we conceive a stranger condition of life than this—that a man 
should not care to claim his inheritance because he already has 
enough ? 

And here we reach the most interesting, and, perhaps, 
instructive phenomena presented by this singular community, 
On this little group of islands, far removed from all disturbing 
influences, we find in practical working, nationalisation of land 
and labour. Every man has his homestead; every man, woman 
and child have to labour, each in their respective spheres; but 
land and labour are alike the property of the State, which is 
Mr. Ross. But their work redounds not only to the benefit of the 
State, their employer, but to their own, since on its prosperity 
depends their own,—not only their earnings, not only their 
necessaries, but also the simple luxuries which sweeten existence. 
The State, on its side, provides them with education, medical 
advice, the raw material for their industry, the machinery for 
labour, transport for their products, means of communication 
with the outside world, means of making money, facilities for 
hoarding it. 

This is not the place, nor does space permit if it were, to enter 
into an exhaustive discussion of the merits or defects of such a 
social system. My aim is but to set forth the facts which are at 
this moment working themselves out many thousand miles away 
in this tiny dominion of the Queen, and to describe, very briefly 
and without comment, the results which have accrued therefrom. 

The advantages of the system may, perhaps, be gathered from 
what has been written. We find a people enjoying a high level 
of comfort ; without luxury to excite envy, or wealth to arouse 
cupidity and crime; above the necessity of petty economy, yet 
free from all burden of debt; free-handed and helpful one to 
another ; leading lives of regular work, yet with ample licence 
for sport and amusement ; educated above the level of their kin; 
without anxiety or care for the morrow, with no troubles nor 
sorrows save those to which all flesh is heir. 

On the other side—for even to this attractive picture there is 
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another side—there are certain phenomena which must give us 
uneasy pause. 

Though all have to work, the standard of industry is as low as 
the rate of wages is high. There is no desire to work more than 
is absolutely necessary; no stimulus to add to their store by 
working overtime. Their houses are uniform in size and build; 
there is no desire to make them more commodious. They take 
a pride (partly stimulated by sanitary legislation) in the neatness 
of their homes and gardens; but they do not care to till the 
ground or plant fruit trees, beyond what they are by the 
regulations compelled to do. Though they are more highly 
educated than the races of the Peninsula, their minds have not 
expanded in a corresponding degree. The social scale being 
uniform, they lack all incentives to energy, rivalry, or ambition. 
Everything being provided for them, all their wants foreseen, 
they have no need to apply their knowledge ; they look to their 
ruler to do everything for them, and live on, content to have 
the least possible trouble in the ordering of their lives. What 
said the wily Ulysses ?— 


“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 
As tho’ to breathe were life.” 


So it is with these islanders. Naturally a bright intelligent 
race, by the lack of any inducement to mental effort the power 
of mental effort is waning. As though oppressed by the monotony 
of lives which present no interest beyond the doing of sufficient 
work for the obtaining of sufficient food, they have grown dull 
and heavy in manner and appearance, as men who have no need 
to take thought for the morrow, no hopes nor fears beyond to-day. 
They rarely care to leave their island home—if they do they 
return to it as soon as they can; but it is not patriotism that 
brings them back. For they have lost that ardent love of their 
native land which is a passion in the bosom of the Malay. They 
seem to be losing the capacity for strong emotion. Nay, worse, 
here (as in Fiji, where similar social conditions exist) even family 
affection itself is dying out. Parents care little for their children ; 
the children have little love or respect for their parents. The 
mothers shamefully neglect their offspring; it has even been 
hinted that the enormous mortality of infants is due to darker 
causes than mere neglect. Religion and its observances are 
forgotten to a large extent; the precepts of the Koran are 
neglected—the mosque only opens for its worshippers once a 
week, and even then they are few. Physically, the race pro- 
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gresses; intellectually, it stands still. The community grows, 
the individual tends to disappear. On which side the balance of 
advantage lies, each reader must decide for himself. 

And so this tiny colony lives on; one of the smallest, one of 
the youngest, yet not the least interesting or picturesque of the 
hundred dependencies of the Queen. Outside, beyond the ceaseless 
thunder of the surf upon the bar, lies the great world, with all 
its fierce ambitions, sleepless struggles and restless energies, its 
wars, its passions, and its crime. Within, the little community 
of the coral atoll— 


“ Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast rooted in the fruitful soil.” 


If sometimes, at long intervals, there comes some faint echo of 
the clamour of the universe, it falls upon unheeding ears. With- 
out a care or thought of rivalry, without regrets or fears or hopes, 
the Cocos live their allotted span in an existence as calm and 
unruffied as the languorous mirror of the land-locked lagoon. 


Apam PENNE. 
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How Clytemnestra Saved a Kingdom, 


(A STORY OF DYNAMITE.) 


“The world knows nothing of its greatest—cats.” 
(An Apology for the late Sir Henry Taylor.) 


This is a Story with a Purpose. 

The Purpose is to rescue from undeserved oblivion the memory of a 
Deliverer. 

The Chamberlain of the Prince Royal and the Head of Police at 
Mabenaggio have received from the press and the public the entire 
credit. Both, I understand, have been decorated by The Personage. 

This is a world whose injustice cries to Heaven. Otherwise Clytem- 
nestra must have received, at least, a golden saucer for her morning milk. 


I. 


TuErE was silence in the night nursery. 

Joffie had just been ignominiously expelled from bed, and flung 
away under Sarah’s bed in the corner. 

He lay sprawling, in an attitude of complete abandonment. 
His nose (long since bald) rested on the boards; his legs and 
single arm were strewed upon the carpet. 

The cause of his summary dethronement was, that Ma Betty, 
meaning it in affection, had called him her “ heavenly petling.” 
Joffie objected, on the ground that, whatever she meant, “ heavenly 
petling ” was in Monkeyish a term of insult. Ma Betty having 
refused, characteristically, to withdraw the expression, Joffie 
became, so she said, abusive ; and she judged it inconsistent with 
her personal dignity to allow him to remain in her bed. 

Ma Betty therefore sat up, and cast him away so vigorously that 
the light sleeve of her nightgown flew far up above her round, 
dimpled elbow. They were old nightgowns, and short in the 
sleeves, but they were to “do” till that millennium date arrived 
called “ Mother getting back.” 

Ma Betty having heard Joffie fall with a “flab” far away on 
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that coast-line where the carpet met the boards, lay back com- 
posedly and cuddled Jiffie. For awhile there was silence. 

Ma Peggy, being of a more restless disposition, did not quite 
enjoy it. If this sort of thing went on, she would, she was aware, 
go to sleep much sooner than she intended. She bore it for a 
minute and a quarter. Then, “I b’lieve Joffie’s sorry,” she said. 

“No, he isn’t,” said Ma Betty, who was a disciplinarian; “he 
hasn’t had time.” 


“Why not? I get sorry quite quickly. I’m sure he is. And 
so cold. 


“ Indeed, Ma, I’m good ” (a dismal squeak representing the voice 
of the penitent). 

“No, Joffie, you’ve got a vilent temper. It takes him a long 
while to get good. If Julia was awake, I’d tell her to go and talk 
to him. But she’s very snory to-night ; ever since Sarah put the 
candle out. Julia’s an unsuccessful mother. She might almost 
as well bea doll. And James is too severe with him. Besides, 
you know we can’t have him back, because we mayn’t get out and 
fetch him. Jiffie’s nicer to cuddle. Would you like her? Oh, 
Peggy, you've pulled all your clothes out!” 

“Tf I lie still Ishall go tosleep. I fink you’re horrid, just because 
Jiffie’s new, and has got her tail still—a-ya-oo” (a great yawn). 

“Why, there’s that poor old gentleman again,” said Ma Betty 
comfortably. ‘‘ How dweadful he does cough.” 

“T wish—Joftie—old gentleman—Betty—a-oo——” 

The next word never came. There was a long sigh, a roll, and 
—silence. One stronger than Ma Peggy had overtaken her. She 
lay, as usual, with her head undermost. 

Ma Betty, on the other hand, propped herself up with her 
pillow, and sat up. She was not going to break rules, but Joffie 
was to be picked up before she slept; otherwise she would be 
cruel to him, which was not discipline. In her inmost soul she 
knew she was very sleepy. But, if you have a big, shapely, 
(particularly kissable) head, and you go to sleep upright, it falls 
over to one side with a jerk, and wakes you up. She held Jiffie 
warm against her and stared, in the dimness—it was moonlight 
beyond the green Venetian shutters—at the odd irregular outline 
of “ Hairy Family,” propped in two rows along the foot of her bed 
and Ma Peggy’s. 

Julia, James, Jerry, Jill’s Ghost, Jannes, Jambres. 

Jury, Jack, Josiah, Judge, Joram, Jehoshaphat. 

They were undoubtedly, as a race, prolific; ever since Captain 
Abercrombie had discovered that little toy-shop in Paris, next 
door to which he bought his white ties, Before the close of their 
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reign, there were twenty-seven of them. They lie now, poor 
dead corpses, forgotten, in the big drawer in the spare room, 
which the Brigadier-General opened the other day when he 
wanted his dress clothes. (But that, to quote Mr. Kipling, “is 
another story”). Their history is full of passion, a study in 
infantile affairs of the heart. It has but remotely to do with 
Clytemnestra’s wrongs; yet it lures me on. 

The first monkeys, Jack and Jill, had been a peace-offering. For 
several years there existed a coolness between Ma Betty and 
Captain Abercrombie, dating from a day when she was sixteen 
months old. Mother had gone out to the doorstep, to tell him 
where the Colonel could be found; and, as he stood talking with 
his best “bowler” in his hand, Ma Betty peeped at him over 
Mother’s shoulder, and it occurred to him to extinguish “ Daddy’s 
fat head” with the hat. Ma Betty, deeply offended, flung it off, 

inflicting a fearful dint, and hid her face in Mother’s neck. “A 
difference of taste in jokes” (says George Eliot) “is a great 
strain on the affections.” Afterwards, the offender’s relations 
with Ma Peggy continued perfectly frank, but Ma Betty was 
merely polite. At times he told himself that “that kid would 
always hate him” (but this was just after Aunt Muriel declined 
to have anything to say to him). Until he went shopping in 
Paris, the little rift was never closed. But the sight of Jack in 
his little frock coat (made to order by a dolls’ tailor in the Palais 
Royal), and Jill’s frilled pinafore, must have melted the hardest 
heart ; and Ma Betty’s was, if anything, too soft. She flung 
herself upon the donor’s neck, squeezed the breath out of him, and 
gasped out, “ Darling! Dar-ling!” 

In their palmiest days, this Family were never all clean at once. 
The favourite of the hour was always a thoroughly disgraceful 
object; his many experiences told on him. The case of Joflie is, 
thus, merely typical. 

Like the rest, he was made, outwardly, of the fur of a grey 
rabbit. His body was stuffed, Ma Peggy said, with hay. Ma 
Betty, who went deeper into things, said part with hay, part with 
cotton wool, part with feathers. His legs not being stuffed like 
his trunk, but merely double strips of fur, he presented much the 
same profile as a portly elderly gentleman. His body was still 
very sweet in places, though his head was entirely bald. “It’s 
love,” said Ma Betty to Monsignore, when he remarked on this, 
“all love—and washing :” and he thought, whimsically, of the toe 
of St. Peter at Rome, worn shiny with ages of kissing. (I trust 
he has since named the fact in confession; you could not think of 
Joffie and be in a reverent frame of mind.) Since Mother went 
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out ’o the Soudan to nurse Father, Joffie had no eyes; but then, 
as Ma Peggy problematically remarked, “he could not stick in to 
you.” ‘This mysterious utterance had reference to Mother’s habit 
of keeping a box of glass-headed black pins, on purpose to supply 
the Hairy Family with organs of vision. Joffie’s original orbs 
were long since gone. But the pins, stuck relentlessly down into 
his reeling brain, made “lovely eyes,’ and you could amuse 
yourself by the hour altering his facial expression. I have seen 
Joffie thus become as many people as Davenport Brothers, in a 
much shorter space of time. But the balder he grew, the more 
the pins came out at the back of his head, where they were points, 
not eyes. His blindness had thus its alleviations for the twins. 
Beside Jiffie, who was comparatively fresh and new, and exactly 
like Joffie when he was fresh and new, Joffie presented to the 
ignorant eye an air of dilapidated pathos, suggestive of one 
rapidly approaching the ranks of the criminal classes. It was, 
indeed, whispered that the tidy Jiffie was too good. “She never 
wanted to do anything ;” whereas Joffie was gloriously depraved, 
a mystery of wickedness nine inches long. He had, in fact, lived 
a wild life: his experiences could scarcely be reckoned up. He 
had gone to church by mistake in Mother’s pocket, his head (then 
crowned with a green silk cap) sticking out visibly; while she, 
in her ignorance, wondered why Captain Abercrombie could not 
look at her without laughing. Then he had been seized witha 
passion for soldiering, and his friend had (rashly) given him two 
old cartridge cases to wear as boots, which, taken off, proved black 
inside and sharp at the edges, and cut Ma Peggy’s fingers ina 
way that smarted mysteriously and horribly. 

Jack survived still, though his entire organism gave signs of 
experience, and of passionate affection. His head, having been 
sewn on again five times, now “listed to starboard” so much as to 
suggest permanent and cruel lumbago in the left shoulder. He 
was also severely afflicted with ‘“ Sealskin-patch-disease,” an 
epidemic ailment (leaving permanent traces, like small-pox) 
which had broken out among the older monkeys, when Mother 
cut up her old jacket. 

Jill had mysteriously disappeared after Ma Peggy recovered 
from scarlet fever. She had slept with the patient the night the 
rash came out. Details respecting her funeral pyre were 
concealed from Ma Peggy, who threatened to cry herself 
blind; and on the next birthday, an exact reproduction, 
pinafore and all, appeared. Not Jill, the Captain explained, 
—as Ma Peggy said, nobody could ever be Jill again; nor a 
“re-incarnation”; but a resurrection, on the most ancient and 
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orthodox principles, as represented by the earliest art. It was 
Jill’s ghost. 

Ah, these dear monkeys! The time would fail me to tell of 
Julia and James, of Jess, of Jannes, who, given to a little friend on 
the troop-ship, fell overboard, and sleeps, rocked for ever by the 
Indian Ocean. Their deeds and sorrows would fill a volume. But 
I am more concerned with Ma Betty, sitting upright in bed with 
dropping eyelids. She was thankful to the old gentleman’s cough ; 
it kept on waking her up. She heard, dreamily, ladies coming up 
from the salon; and distinguished the step of Alfonso from the 
step of Marie the chambermaid. She remembered hearing Sarah 
wish these folks understood a Welsh rabbit, and wondered what 
distinguished Welsh rabbits, why they did not stay in Wales, 
and whether they were always misunderstood, like monkeys. She 
then went into the garden to walk with a Welsh rabbit and 
condole with him. “ You know, dearie, they don’t really mean——” 
And the door opened, and she gave a great jump. 

“ Please, Sarah, pick up Joffie—ya-oo——” 

“Bless the child!” said Sarah, as she thrust in Joffie and 
tucked his Ma up. But before she had finished, “Daddy’s fat 
head” was gathered among the things that dream. 


Il, 


MonsiGNorE was a lonely man. As Ma Peggy said, he missed 
his savages so. It was a mercy that, having passed three years 
in an African jungle, with an Irish American who knew but one 
language for his sole civilised companion, he could speak English 
with some fluency. (I would not rashly assert it was this 
language that his companion spoke.) So he could share life with 
the twins, who (absentid Mother) freely admired and criticised his 
unfamiliar garb and his English idiom. 

He would have been in the jungle now, but for a passing 
English man of science, who, finding him down with what he called 
“ fever,” bluntly informed him that he must either die or go home 
to be treated. Monsignore thought it over, and came to the 
reluctant conclusion that his duty to the Church and the savages 
forbade him to die if he could help it. On arriving in Rome, he 
found himself extremely ill and desolate, and quite forgotten at 
the Vatican andelsewhere. His mother, whom he had passionately 
loved, was dead. He tried to take comfort in devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, who had been his solace and companion in many 
lonely hours; and he went to a doctor who said that in time he 
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would get well. The doctor named him to another patient, a 
Papal Cameriere, and the Vatican remembered that he came of an 
ancient family, and sent for him, and looked into his missionary 
work, which was rather remarkable. The result was his title of 
Monsignore. (I heard the other day that he is now Archbishop 
in partibus of Umwangaleba and the Coral Coast.) When he 
went to buy his purple stockings, it came over him with a shock 
that, after all, he was still civilised and a noble gentleman. He 
wrote to his brother, who was Chamberlain to the Prince Royal 
of I know not where, who replied that he and the Princely Court 
were at its villa at Mabenaggio, and Monsignore could not do 
better than take up quarters at the hotel. 

That dawdle, Ma Peggy, was, for a wonder, first in the salle « 
manger the morning after the disgrace of Joffie. 

“‘Good-morning, little lambling,” said Monsignore, stretching 
out his hand; “where is the sister?” He had just returned to 
breakfast after his mass. 

“She’s on the terrace,” said Ma Peggy, “ talking to the black- 
and-white cat.” She stood still an instant. Then she put her 
head on one side. 


“ Please—please,” she wheedled, “may we come at your 
table?” 

This occurred every morning. Monsignore always waited for 
it. The ragazzina was apt to make herself so very dear. 

Ma Peggy crossed to where a tall waiter was sweeping crumbs 
off a table, and shook hands with him. 

“Good-morning, ’Fonso,” she said; “ please put us over there.” 

Alfonso bowed almost double. Her greeting had now ceased to 
embarrass him. He brought across the two little plates with 
roses on them, which he reserved for the twins; the rolls, the jug 
of lait simple, the butter. The hotel was conducted “on Swiss 
principles,’ which, being interpreted, meant you had honey for 
breakfast. Ma Peggy stood by and superintended. At this hour 
of the day she was rather adorable. She wore her nut-brown 
hair cut square across her shapely little forehead; her big yellow 
eyes shone; her slim little person wore an alert, cheerful air, as 
though she thoroughly looked forward to the delightful experience 
of living another day. She wore a pinafore exactly like Jill's; 
and “sat up” James carefully against the red earthenware carafe 
opposite Monsignore. 

“D’you know,” she began, in her thrilling treble, “ James is 
heavier than any of them? He tumbled in Mother’s bath, you 
know, and lay there all the night, and the next morning he was 
sopped and dweadful heavy, and we wrung him out with a tow’, 
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and hung him before the nurs’ry fire and he spun round and 
round, you know, and he’s been fearful heavy ever since. He's 
Joffie’s faver, you know. Oh, here’s Betty!” 

“ Good-morning, dear littling,” said Monsignore. 

Ma Betty fell on his neck. Monsignore blushed. Till he met 
the twins, he had not kissed anything since he entered orders. 

“It’s my turn to pour his coffee,” said Ma Betty; “ you've got 
the milk. James, sit upright.” 

“And how,” said Monsignore courteously, “is the white-and- 
black cat? I know not her name.” 

“Her name,” said Ma Betty deliberately, “is Cly-tem-nes-tra. 
Peggy, you've made a slop.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. Oh-but-you-know, I didn’t mean—James 
zogged my elbow, you know.” 

“He didn’t. James is quite serious. She’s a darling, but—oh, 
isn’t it cruel ?—three of her kitties is dead. She’s only got one, 
and she goes crying.” 

“ And the ap-es ?” 

“Oh! you—are—-funny!” Ma Peggy had happily set down 
the milk jug. The two rolled about with laughter. 

“Monkeys!” said Ma Betty, when she could speak. “ Mon- 
keys”°—in a very loud voice. “Can you understand ?” 

“TI try,” said Monsignore meekly. 

“They’re very well. At least, Julia isn’t. She’s got bronchitis 
in both her left legs. Jambres can’t cure her. Granny says he’s 
an iwegular pwactitioner. Oh, and we've been thinking ever so 
much about the nermits.” 

“The—how?” 

“Qh-but-you-know, the nermits. You told us. The little 
old gentlemen that lived in stony little houses on hills and wore 
brown gowns. You said that funny one was a nermit. We 
thought we'd be nermits, for fun, you know, in our bathing 
gowns. But then Betty thought we’d be savages instead—we 
could do more, you know. Betty thought we'd never do our hair, 
and we wouldn’t wear any clothes, at least only our combin——” 

“Sh! sh!” from Ma Betty—* you shouldn’t.” 

“Don’t you fink savages is more fun, though? Nermits don’t 
go about much, and—Oh! I forgot! That poor old gentleman 
does cough so, all, all night.” 

“The gentleman next door to you?” 

“Yes,” said Ma Betty seriously. ‘I’m sure he’s a very sad poor 
old gentleman. He coughs and coughs and nobody doesn’t seem 
to comfort him, nor give him lozenges, and he looks very sad——” 

“You have seen him?” 
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“Yes. His door was open, and I said good-morning—he’s got 
such a dear old, kind, white head like Granny’s, and he lispses, like 
she does. And he nodded, and then he comed out and patted my 
head, and gave me this rose what I have got pinned on my pinny, 
I shall give him a present, but I don’t know what. Do you think 
he'd like—what? He’s got flowers. And her kitties is all dead, 
else Mr. Mommer would have give me one, I know. I would like 
to give him sumfing.” 

Monsignore smiled. 

“ Little dearling, give that which you like yourself.” He held 
most of the higher virtues to be possible at a very early age, and 
watched, dear man, tenderly, to see what would follow. 

“ Betty,” said Ma Peggy, nodding, “suppose a monkey!” 

** Yes, yes, lovely!” cried Ma Betty. The ensuing dance of 
joyful excitement on their chairs jeopardised Monsignore’s coffee- 
pot, so that he held on to it. 

“Gently, gently, dear lambs,” he said, “ chi va piano va sano. 
And which of the ap-es?” 

A sudden hush fell. Ma Betty’s eager little face grew full of 
seriousness and suppressed emotion. 

“T think—not—James,” she said slowly. 

James was the very apple of her eye. 

“Nor Julia,” said Ma Peggy, “cos who'd take care of Joffie?” 

“ Oh-but-you-know——” This phrase, a mere emotional ex- 
pletive, hung on the air as invoking inspiration. 

“ Jiffie, Betty! She’s much more cuddlier for him at night.” 

“Yes, Jiffie. But his doors shutted all day. P’raps he’s 
out.” 

“ Oh-but-you-know, we can send it by post, you know——” 

“So wecan. What fun! Only it will have to be writed on, 
and Mother’s away, and Granny’d want her specs, and Sarah’d just 
say, ‘ Bless the children!’” 

“Let me write on it,” said Monsignore. 

“Oh, you areadear! We'll put herin a parcel. It will be like 
when we came down from heaven to Mother. Oh-but-you-know, 
there was two of us, so they sent us in a basket-——” 

“Pegay, I’ve finished, and he’s finished. Let’s go, now this 
minute.” 

When Monsignore, having seen the doctor, who called on him 
every Wednesday, went up to the night nursery, where he was a 
frequent guest, he found preparations advanced. A pair of shoes 
for Granny had come home in a nice neat wooden box with a lid, 
just of the right length. In this lay Jiffie in a clean white pina- 
fore and a little white cap. Her soft little paws met, and her 
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dear furry toes were left just carefully visible. Her large button 
eyes wore a tender and resigned expression. “Isn't she—just 
sweet ?” Ma Betty murmured, as over a beloved object disposed 
for its last long sleep. The box did faintly suggest-—— 

“ How shall I write?” said Monsignore, pausing with a very 
sharp pen poised over Sarah’s black private ink-bottle. Sarah was 
dressing Granny. 

There was silence. Then Ma Betty spoke: 

“Please write, ‘Her name’s Jiffie, for to be cuddled at night. 
Monkey of the stuffed tribe.’ ” 

“ Qh-but-you-know, he might think she was a doll!” 

“Yes. And please write, ‘Her nightigown’s underneath.’ Else 
he won’t find it. And she couldn’t go to sleep.” 

The word presented difficulties to a non-English mind. When 
Monsignore had gravely wrestled with them, he displayed the 
inscription in his thin scratchy Italian hand. Ma Betty, before 
laying it in the box, considered. ‘I think that’s all.” 

“ Oh-but-you-know, it comes from us, you know.” 

The addition was made. 

Ma Betty stooped over the box and took a last long kiss. Ma 
Peggy followed her example. Each member of the Hairy Family 
then took a separate farewell. Julia, the sick mother, was so deeply 
affected that Monsignore was obliged to counsel the immediate 
closing of the coffin—I mean parcel. 

It was then addressed to “Mister poor old gentleman, next 
door.” 

Ma Betty “ was postman,” as “the one that knew him.” After 
a few minutes, during which Monsignore (the other side of the 
wall) exquisitely enjoyed his experiences, she returned, rosy and 
excited. 

“He can’t hardly speak English. You speaks much better. 
But I said it ever so loud” (she unquestionably had) “and he 
was ever so pleased. I opened it, and he kissed Jiffie, and he 
kissed me.” 

The trio proceeded downstairs fora trot in the garden, with 
James and most of the others. Monsignore carried Jehoshaphat, 
because he “ was nice and respectable.” The visit of The Personage 
to the Prince Royal was to-day at its climax, ending to-morrow ; 
and, despite the kindness of brother and charming sister-in-law, 
Monsignore thought himself de trop at the Villa Principe Reale. 
Twins were apt on fine mornings to carry the day, as against deep, 
dark works on theology, for which he found himself hardly well 
erough. 

As, hand in hand, they descended the white steps between the 
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flowering aloes, Ma Peggy suddenly broke into speech. She inter- 
rupted Ma Betty’s long story of how she and Jack got on that 
steep ledge place at home, and Aunt Muriel couldn’t get them up 
nor down: and how she said, “ Darling, I must drop you.” And 
dear Jack said, “ Yes, Ma, I know you must.” But he didn’t fall 
in the river, after all—— ¥ 

“ Oh-but-you-know,” said Ma Peggy suddenly, “he’s a very 
funny old gentleman. Sometimes he’s quite young, you know.” 

“ But how, dear little one——” 

“ Nonsense, Peggy; you ’magined ——” 

“TI didn’t ’magine. I knows when I ’magines. Oh-but- 
you-know, but-you-know, I went through the little door in 
between. Sarah said it was lockded, and I tried, and it wasn’t, 
you know. And I went right in, all of a tumble: and he was 
quite a young gentleman, and I runned away again. He’d tooked 
off his white head, and put it on the dress’ table, you know.” 


Monsignore came to a dead standstill, Saints above! What 
had he done ? 


III. 


CiyTEemnestTrA, despite the existence of her “first family,” was, 
in mind, but a kitten still. Although, as Ma Betty told her, a 
lady with four babies ought to be ashamed to play with a cotton- 
reel, she thoroughly enjoyed the little ball of string left over 
from tying up Jiffie. When she thought it was the last baby’s 
breakfast-time, she left it, in a reprehensibly irresponsible 
manner, all tangled round the banisters, with long loops trailing 
down the stairs. The Old Gentleman, cautiously descending, 
caught his foot in it, and fell, with a suppressed exclamation, 
right to the foot of the first flight. He was carrying something 
very gingerly, and could not save himself. Thank the powers, 
nothing else happened! But—— 

His leg was broken. There was no sort of question about it. 
As he passed his hand down it, he uttered a low, fierce curse. 
Then no more. 

It was the outery—and the silence—of a man who, at long last, 
has finally lost life’s battle, and who knows it. 

I have never been intimate with a person (they exist, un- 
happily!) who had nothing left to live for save a public revenge 
upon a man he had never seen, and Sir Walter Besant says you 
‘should describe nothing with which you are not familiar.” 

But I am very, very sorry for the Old Gentleman. I take no 
sort of interest in The Personage, though, unquestionably, the 
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Qld Gentleman’s intentions towards him were reprehensibly 
atrocious. 

I could almost be glad that, when the patient got back, with 
long-drawn agonies, to his room, his eye lighted on a thing which 
brought him sudden hope, almost comfort. His own fate might 
be a gone case. Tied by the leg here, that was now merely a 
question of hours. But the Act to be done 

The object that brought hope was the box containing Jiffie. 

The act needed not merely reckless pluck, but a hard heart. 

I am not sure I can be sorry for him, after all. 

Ma Peggy looked over the banisters. Monsignore was in the 
hall, and she wanted a playfellow. He was talking with two 
other gentlemen at the smoking-room door. They looked “ fear- 
ful serious”; but never mind! She wanted him. Oh, woman! 

Ma Peggy came wheedlingly. The two gentlemen went inside 
the empty room; they seemed to have finished with Monsignore. 

“Why, where is the sorellina? and what is it, dearling ?”—for 
Ma Peggy’s air of mysterious importance could not be overlooked. 
She bridled. 

“We—wasn’t to tell anybody, you know. Oh—but—you— 
know, I fink I might just tell you.” 

“What?” 

Ma Peggy put her rosy lips against his down-bent ear. 

“It’s Betty. She’s gone down the garden with Jiffie, you 
know. The Old Gentleman sent her, you know. He’s hurted 
hisself, so he couldn’t go to take Jiffie to a poor, sick, little boy, 
you know, that will love her ever so. His mother’s down the 
garden by the pond, and she’s got a yellow hanky on her head. 
Betty’s gone instead. The box is all full of moneys for her, under 
Jiffie, you know. Won't she be s’prised? It’s so heavy, you 
know. Betty couldn’ scarcely ca——” 

“Ah! Ah! Santiddio!” cried Monsignore. 

Ma Peggy stood at gaze. He was gone. 

He fled hatless out of the hotel door, and away among the 
oleanders and the aloes. The terror of it drove him like keen 
whips. 

The child—the little, little, innocent, loving child! Lived there 
a wretch so black, who dared—who could? The little, little 
child ! 

Ma Peggy was a joy, a bewitchment. But in that hour he 
knew it was Ma Betty that he loved—the dear, wise head, the 
little motherliness! If Ma Peggy had carried the demon box, 
then she had been dearest! So we are made. 

The pace he made was very bad indeed for Monsignore’s health. 
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What of that? Agony on cold agony of terror broke over him. 
By now—while he ran to save—what might happen ? 

He had no hope any more, save in the Blessed Virgin, a mother 
herself. 

It was miles long, the garden. 

What was that—white? Ah, God! only a scrap of paper; not 
a bit of Betty—destroyed—in 

“Santissima Madre! San-tissima Ma-dre!” he gasped, as 
he fled on. 

* * * * * 

Ma Betty had proceeded with a sober steadiness worthy of her. 
She had got as far as the white oleander where the little green 
frogs lived. The box was undoubtedly heavy, but she thought of 
the little sick boy’s mother with a smile of angelic tenderness, 
How pleased she would be! 

Still there dwelt in the world other friends and dearer. 

** Aroo-00! aroo-00-00! roo-00-00-00! ” 

“ Darling!” said Ma Betty. 

She set down the box on the path. ‘There was, clearly, 
something the matter. 

“ What is it, dear loviest sweetest?” said Ma Betty. 

Clytemnestra was a “ talking cat.” 

“ Aro0-00-00——” 

“Has oo losted her, dearest darling? Oh, my pet, has they 
hidden her? What is it, darling? Tell me. Where does oo 
want me go? She’s losted her kitty! I’m swre she has——” 

“ Picciolinella mia !” cried Monsignore. He was hugging Ma 
Betty to his breast, with wild sobs and tears of joy. “ Grazie! 
grazie! Madre di Dio!” 

While he clasped her, a long cortege rattled by the foot of the 
garden. The Personage had left for the station. The woman in 
the yellow handkerchief waited in vain. 


On the representation of Monsignore, through the Prince 
Royal’s Chamberlain, Jiffie was restored, nightigown and all, to 
her Mas, by the Head of Police. The wooden box remained in his 
hands. Ma Betty, having set it down, as she did everything, 
deliberately, there never was any explosion. (Ma Betty also had 
wished not to wake up Jiffie.) 

I have, I believe, proved my contention. 

Credit has not been given where credit truly is due. 


Mary J. H. Sxrive. 





A Lady's Ride in Burma. 


I xnow now that I ought never to have gone to Burma at all, 
especially to Upper Burma, but I hadn’t been married a year, and 
I chose to think that my place was with my husband ; and it 
soothed me to interpret a personal inclination as a duty. We 
were in a little up-country station in Northern India when the 
news came that the regiment was to go, and even then, as Jim 
said, we only got it secondhand. Half the regiment, including the 
headquarters, were two or three hundred miles away at another 
station, and they forwarded intelligence to us. I don’t know 
that it would have occurred to me to even dream of going but 
fora note which the Colonel wrote to the Major who commanded 
the wing in which Jim was serving—but he concluded his com- 
munication with the words, “Tell Cartwright he won’t be allowed 
to take his wife.” 

The Major strolled over to our bungalow in the evening and 
delivered the message. I was in the room when he told Jim, and 
need I say that it at once got my back up? The Colonel and Jim 
had a good cordial aversion to each other, and I read in those few 
words the prospect of a malignant triumph which I at once deter- 
mined to defeat. To begin with, I had no intention of being 
regarded in the relative capacity of ‘‘ Jim’s wife,” and candidly I 
doubted both the wisdom and even the correctness of any com- 
munication coming from the quarter in question. Jim’s differences 
with his Colonel might probably have been confined to the parade- 
ground or orderly-room, or wherever it is that officers fight with 
each other, but for the lady who ruled the regiment in general, 
and the Colonel in particular. 

Jim had come home on leave the previous year, and had married 
me without the consent of the paramount authority. He had often 
described this peculiar being to me, to do him justice with great 
humour ; but though I was absolutely ignorant of soldier life, I saw 
that there was trouble ahead, and I therefore at once sat down and 
wrote to her. Absolutely ignoring the message her husband had 
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sent, I informed her that I had heard that the regiment was to go 
to Upper Burma, and that I had decided to go too ; and that I par- 
ticularly hoped that I should have the pleasure of meeting her in 
that country. I wish I had ended there. Thinking I was being 
extra civil, I added that I was much looking forward to making 
her acquaintance, as Jim had so often spoken to me about her. [ 
felt bound to act, as I knew Jim’s penchant for writing rebellious 
things in respectful language, and I thought that by taking matters 
in my own hand it would prevent him coming into collision with 
the Colonel officially. I duly despatched the letter, and told Jim 
what I had done when he came home from the club in the evening, 
I explained my reasons, and was glad when he more or less 
approved. 

“Quite right, little woman,” he said. ‘I should have got on 
the Colonel’s nerves again. In fact,” he said, as he drew an old 
envelope out of his pocket, “I’ve got the rough draft of a chit on 
the subject already done. I rather fancy it myself.” 

I immediately captured and destroyed that offending rough 
draft, and Jim patiently heard me through. When, however, I 
came to the part about his having so often spoken to me about the 
lady, Jim interrupted me with derisive launghter— 

“Qh, you have put your little foot into it! The old lady will 
scream with rage when she reads that bit. Mark my words, the 
Colonel will diseover before three days are up that I have com- 
mitted one of the seven deadly sins, and the Major will be ordered 
to interview me with closed doors.” 

I nearly cried with vexation. I had meant to do so well for 
Jim, and I had done so badly. However, he at once comforted me, 
for he read my thoughts ina minute. With great good-humour 
and candour, he informed me he didn’t care a something for the 
old lady, or the Colonel either for a matter of that, and that he 
would just step over to the mess, and tell “ Perky ” this “ bit,” as 
it was too good to be lost. He accordingly stepped over, and from 
the laughter that was shortly after wafted across the compound it 
was evident that it was not Perky alone who was appreciating the 
“bit,” and also (what was a matter of great relief to me) that 
there was no disposition to regard the incident seriously. 

For the next few days I gave myself airs and listened with a 
kind of patronising condescension to the dissuadings of the other 
officers’ wives, who were some of them old campaigners in the 
strictest sense of the word, and whose advice it had perhaps been 
well for me to have followed. 

By a strange irony of fate, the Colonel’s wife was the only 
other lady who, like myself, followed the drum in this instance. 
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Burma was not then under martial law, and there was nothing 
to prevent the free-born British woman from going whithersoever 
she pleased. I had suggested this in a subsequent letter, which 
I had written to her in the hope of improving the state of affairs 
which I had created by letter No. 1; and, strangely enough, she 
had very practically fallen in with the idea. Of course it was only 
from the sternest and most rigid sense of duty—and duty to the 
regiment too—that she had decided to adopt this course. “I’ve 
never left the regiment for a day ever since we were subalterns,”’ 
she wrote, “and I’m not going to desert it in the hour of danger.” 
And, sad to relate, the regiment wasn’t even grateful. 

We embarked for Rangoon at Calcutta, and seeing that we were 
the only two women on board, I confess that it was disappointing 
to discover that she had no intention of being friendly. 

On the second night of the voyage a concert was got up, and I 
was pressed into the list of performers. I fancy I felt a bit nervous 
as Jim led me on to the platform. I’ve a poor little voice at the 
best of times, but I wouldn’t exchange the reception I got from 
the men (soldiers and sailors) on this occasion for the experiences 
of Albani or Patti at the Albert Hall. I’m not ashamed of the 
fact that I made a fool of myself and cried. I felt very happy as 
Jim triumphantly handed me down, and I did not even feel spiteful 
when the only other representative of the sex on board audibly 
remarked that “if women can’t control themselves it would be 
better for them not to stand up in public and pretend to sing.” 

On arrival at Rangoon we were transhipped on to barges and 
commenced a twelve days’ journey up the Irrawaddy. I must not 
linger to talk about those twelve days, which furnished incident 
fora book in themselves. I sketched busily all the time, and (as 
we stopped at night) was even energetic enough to catch some 
sunrises. 

It was not until we disembarked at Mandalay that our trials 
really began. The Irrawaddy is some four and a half miles from 
the city of Mandalay, which was to be the headquarters of the 
regiment, and it was not until I had got off the ship that I realised 
that I had not the least notion where I was going to be housed. 

Jim left one of his men with me on what we should call the 
quay, and before I had time to think the regiment had marched off. 
“The orficer said, if yer please mum, that you was to foller the 
rigiment in this ’ere ‘ticker gharry’ (cab) and wait for orders 
somewheres near the orderly-room in Mandalay city.” I received 
my instructions meekly, and began to feel that campaigning 
had commenced. I was about to get into the gharry when I 
noticed the Colonel’s wife quite alone sitting on her traps and 
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looking very melancholy. The poor old lady was almost grateful 
when I offered her a lift. The Colonel had gone off withont 
making the faintest pretence of providing for her in any way. 
However, as we drove off I clearly explained that I should obey 
Jim’s instructions to the letter, and that there must be no 
attempt to interfere with the dictum of my lord and master. 

We trailed behind the column for more than an hour, during 
which time the old lady’s spirits recovered, and when the Colonel 
finally discovered her and carried her off she was quite herself 
again. She made that ramshackle old ticker gharry look 
positively dignified as she stepped out of it. “I’ve no doubt, 
Mrs. Christian,’ she remarked, ‘‘I shall have more than one 
opportunity of repaying this little courtesy of yours. If you 
will let me know what my share of the fare is the Colonel will 
discharge my debt.” The Colonel had already commenced to 
extricate rupees from the pocket of his Khaki coat. I looked 
steadily at their faces, and realised at once how hopeless it was 
to treat these people as ordinary human beings. It was insulting 
both to Jim and myself to make further overtures. I therefore 
merely replied, “I’m glad the lift was of any use to you, but I 
don’t know what Jim’s arrangement with the gharry wallah is.” 
Then the Colonel, who had not previously noticed my presence, 
said in a tone rather of command than of suggestion, ‘“ Look here, 
Mrs. Christian, you’d better get out too; I shall have to find 
some place to put you in.” [I tried to be civil as I answered, 
‘Many thanks, but my husband has ordered me to stay here till 
he can fetch me.” 

The Colonel was not often known to make two consecutive 
remarks without a sneer, and he rose to the occasion—“ No 
doubt your husband knows better than I do on all subjects,” and 
so was it surprising that I yielded to temptation, and murmured 
innocently, “ Yes, I feel sure he does.” However, that got rid of 
them, and in course of time Jim came and claimed me. 

The accommodation which he had secured was neither luxurious 
nor spacious—two small rooms in a wooden hut one board thick— 
but it was “home.” 

For this concession Jim paid the Government a sum equal to 
about £54 a year in English money, and the staff officer who 
arranged the matter assured him that he was “ awfully lucky.” 
The roof was accommodating from the point of view of the rain and 
sun, and I found an umbrella and a sunshade respectively almost 
as useful indoors as out. In these quarters we lived five months, 
and I resist the temptation of writing down what I saw, heard 
(and possibly endured) during that time. My health, however, 
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was steadily breaking up when a change in the command of 
the regiment occurred. The Colonel’s time was up, and the 
Major who had been with us in India succeeded him. His wife 
had recently come over to Mandalay and, though her own troubles 
were many, she unselfishly found time to nurse me, as by this 
time I could hardly crawl about. I don’t know that I have ever 
seen two people in which the word self predominated so little 
as the new chief and his wife. Well, the regiment sped the 
“going guest ” and Jim came in and made irreverent suggestions 
to the Chaplain, who was having tea with me, about thanksgiving 
services. 

Within five minutes a “chuprassie” arrived and informed Jim 
that the “new Colonel sahib” wished to see him, and in less 
than half-an-hour Jim came back and startled me by telling me 
to pack up. 

“The chief says I must have a fling at getting you to the 
hills, and he’s given me a month’s leave!” I saw Jim was more 
affected than he cared to show, for he added, more to himself than 
to me, “Just like him—he hasn’t run the show an hour and has 
found time to think of other people already!” Then Mrs. Colonel 
arrived to do my packing for me, and to congratulate me on the 
prospect of a cooler atmosphere; for the thermometer had re- 
cently registered as much as 106° in our cage. I begged her 
to come too, but she only laughed, and said that she was quite 
well—she didn’t look it—and would stay to look after Ted. 

We were saved the trouble of selecting a sanitarium. Some 
forty-two miles from Mandalay is a small station called Maymyo. 
It was run together (i.e. the wooden huts were) during the first 
campaign in 1885 for sick British soldiers ; but the sick soldiers 
got sicker in spite of the fact that the place is 3500 feet 
higher than the rest of the surrounding country. Then, as the 
Government had no money for a water supply or an elementary 
system of drainage, the place was transformed into a station for a 
native infantry regiment: for the Sepoy thrives where there 
is a lack of sanitation, and the half-dozen British officers who 
command him can be so easily replaced. Still after all the 
thermometer was not likely to budge above 80° there, and we 
were ready to risk the rest. 

The journey was to be performed in three stages. We were 
to start next evening when the sun was low, and drive to a police 
post about sixteen miles from Mandalay at the foot of the hill 
and sleep there. On the following morning before dawn we were 
to commence the ascent of the hill and ride to a small fort called 
Pintha, which was some thirteen miles further on and which was 
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nearly on the crest of the hill. Rest and refreshment were then 
to be taken, and we were to ride the remaining fifteen miles to 
Maymyo in the cool of the evening. 

Our kit was at once despatched in a bullock-cart which droned 
lazily along, but as a matter of fact arrived as soon as we did. 
Jim, by the way, tried to raise my anxiety about my trousseau by 
telling me that it was about six to four that the convoy would 
be dacoited. Soldiers were scarce in those days in Burma, yet 
the Colonel managed to let us have two men in the mounted 
infantry as escort. “We can spare your pretty frocks better than 
you,” he said; “the bullock-cart will probably get there all right. 
Make that husband of yours look after you—he won't have to 
worry about getting back till you're better—and—and—good- 
bye.” Dear old Colonel; if I were a man, I don’t know that any 
life would be preferable to serving under a chief like that ! 

So we started. The first part of the journey was successfully 
negotiated, and after a few hours’ rest in the police hut at Tomboo 
we mounted and began the ascent. The order of the march on 
starting from Tomboo was first a mounted infantryman, then an 
interval of about fifty yards, then Jim and myself, and after an 
interval of another fifty yards the other mounted infantryman. 
This plan was continued all the way to Pintha, Jim changing 
every twenty minutes or so and doing his turn of advance and 
rear guard, I learnt more about Thomas Atkins in those five 
hours than I have ever learnt before or since. When Jim first 
changed places with one of his men, his substitute seemed rather 
shy, but that soon wore off and in a few minutes he talked to me 
without effort about his life, his friends and himself. He never 
grumbled ; but when will the Government do something towards 
mitigating the terrible ennui of the British:private’s life in India? 

Now Thomas Atkins exists as an individual and not as a 
sect as many good people imagine, and India is rather an 
awakening to him after soldiering at home. “When shall you 
be able to come out with me,” I asked Jim on seeing him start 
in uniform for barracks at Aldershot one afternoon. ‘ When I've 
attended to Tommy’s comforts as prescribed by the general of 
our brigade,” was the reply. “I’m going to see that his digestion 
has not been injured by his dinner, that his socks are aired, that 
he put a clean shirt on this morning, that the cues of the 
bagatelle board in the recreation-room have got tips, that his 
literature is inoffensive and up to date, that his picture papers 
are sewn into their covers; and he will then doubtless direct my 
attention to a few points which my lack of interest has led me to 
overlook. With a little luck I may be in to dinner.” 
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Thomas, in India, does not require a nursery-governess, but he 
often sadly needs a friend. The journey to Maymyo was accom- 
plished, comparatively speaking, without incident. We parted 
with our escort at Pintha, and, after a rest, rode the remaining 
fifteen miles on fresh ponies. If anyone had suggested to me 
three days previously that I could manage a twenty-six mile ride, 
I should have regarded him or her as out of their senses; but it 
wasn’t until we had got some way up the hill that I really 
understood the priceless value of fresh air, and, for the moment, I 
almost forgot that I was an invalid. We reached Maymyo at 
dusk, and found that our kit and provisions had arrived. We 
had plenty of house-room now. My bedroom was a disused 
barrack-room, which, in earlier days, the Government had con- 
sidered sufficiently spacious for the accommodation of twenty-five 
sick soldiers. However, there was an inch or so of dust on the 
floor, and so I sat down with my back to the mud wall which 
surrounded the fort, and enjoyed the evening air whilst Jim 
superintended the unpacking of the bullock-cart, and the 
sweeping out of the room. 

Some ten minutes after we reached the fort I had heard the 
sound of firing, but I was more or less accustomed to that sound 
by now, and had not paid much attention to it on this occasion. 
The officer in charge of the fort now came up to Jim, and in- 
formed him that nine Dacoits had just been shot, and that they 
must have been on our track during the latter part of our ride. 
Jim appeared to take no interest in the news. He politely told 
his informant that he had no evidence to offer, and preferred the 
prospect of dinner to that of an inquest. The officer then strolled 
away, murmuring something about the apathy of fellows in 
British regiments who came to loaf in stations where there was 
work to be done. I rebuked Jim for his lack of enthusiasm, but 
he only ungenerously said, “On our track be blowed; they’ve 
kept that lot, and killed ’em as we got in, I take it. Now they'll 
all get their names in print.” 

In the fort we found a man in the Public Works Department 
who had recently come out from Cooper’s Hill. He had got ill in 
Mandalay, and had been given some light work in Maymyo, so 
that he might have a chance of recruiting his health, for ex- 
pediency compels the Government to nurse a Public Works 
Department man more carefully than a soldier. We had known 
him slightly in Mandalay, and we naturally got to know him very 
well now. Later on he rendered us as signal a service as is 
possible for one human being to render another. We became 
great friends, and he joined our picnic at meals. He is still the 
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last man in the world who would care about being advertised, and 
so I shall speak of him as Mr. B, What a change from Mandalay 
this little place was! Green fields, fresh air, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and orchids growing in thousands. In three days I fancied 
myself well, and in less than a week I insisted on accompanying 
Mr. B. and Jim on their rides and strolls with the gun, and there, 
of course, the mischief came in. 

About ten days after our arrival there was a knock at our door 
in the middle of the night, and I heard Mr. B.’s voice saying, “I 
say, old chap, there’s a bit of fun on outside; are you coming?” 
Jim was asleep, but I had heard the firing, and I thought that 
here was a chance really to see what went on on these occasions, 
I rose quietly, and whispered through the door, “Just wait a 
minute, please.” I dressed hurriedly, and feeling rather guilty, 
for I knew Jim would not approve, I took the revolver, and 
slipped out of the door. “Come along, Mr. B.,’ I said, “or we 
shall be late.” 

We started off out of the fort. The village in which all the 
row was going on was barely half a mile away. As we crossed 
the imitation drawbridge which this toy fort boasted, Mr. B. said, 
“Isn't your husband coming?” ThenI had toownup. “He's 
asleep, and if I had waked him, I’m afraid he wouldn’t have let 
me go.” Mr. B. was rather a serious young man, and he ad- 
ministered a most well-merited reproof, without the faintest 
attempt at softening it down—“ Then, of course, my taking you 
is quite out of the question”—and, feeling rather small, I was 
solemnly escorted back to my room. 

The noise had increased, meanwhile, and we found Jim just 
coming out as we returned, “dressed,” he said, “sufficiently for 
all intents and purposes.” He had missed his revolver, and had 
“jumped to my little'game.” However, I was allowed to accompany 
them, but the whole thing was over when we got there. The 
villagers, themselves, as they proudly informed us, had repelled 
the attack without assistance from the fort, and they were 
particularly anxious that we should witness the fruits of their 
prowess in the shape of twodead Dacoits. I regret to say that 
Jim and Mr. B. were horrid enough to comply with their wishes. 
I now felt rather ashamed of myself. I had been anxious enough 
to witness the “fun,” but was aghast at the idea of looking at the 
natural result of that “fun.” 

It was quite light now, and I unwisely determined that it was 
no use going to bed again. We had the ponies out, and went for 
along ride, which proved to be my last voluntary expedition in 
Burma. After breakfast I felt tired. I didn’t feel inclined for 
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lunch, and at dinner-time I still only wanted to be quiet, and to 
try and sleep. Day after day I got steadily weaker. There was 
no doctor available, and in eight days’ time Jim pronounced 
sentence of banishment. I was to go home to England. I felt— 
in fact, I knew—that he was right, and so I said as little as 
possible about the matter. He wrote to the Colonel, who kindly 
arranged for relays of ponies as before, and booked a passage for 
me at Rangoon in one of the only ships that go direct to England. 
In two days’ time we commenced the return journey. Mr. B. had 
received orders to report himself without delay in Mandalay, and 
decided to accompany us. 

A curious incident occurred on the eve of our departure. Jim 
received a semi-official communication from the officer com- 
manding the fort, that an escort of twelve native mounted 
infantrymen were starting that afternoon to meet the General at 
Pintha (who was coming up to inspect), and would be at our 
disposal. Jim politely “noted” the fact, and replied that he 
would not put them to the trouble of doing duty on the way 
there. Another letter arrived, saying that it was no trouble at 
all, and begging to be informed of the hour of our departure. 
Jim, I fear, evasively returned answer that, as a lady was to be 
one of the party, he could not say, to an hour or two, when we 
should start. Then came a private letter, begging that the 
escort might share our company. Jim was half angry, half 
amused, as he threw this communication over for Mr. B. and 
myself to read. ‘“ What do you think of that bit? This fellow 
wants me to drive his something niggers to Pintha for him.” 
However, I insisted on his making the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath, and so we started with great ceremony, to quote Jim, 
“as if I was a commander-in-chief with a staff to get in my way, 
and not a bally subaltern with a sick wife.” 

Now Mr. B. had a pony, to which bit and bridle were merely 
affixed as a matter of ornament, or as a concession to fashion. 
We were all perfectly aware of the fact, and, though ponies were 
plentiful, with dogged British pertinacity he decided to ride it, 
and hoped to make it do his will in course of time. When we 
had gone a mile or so, the dust caused by the escort became 
insupportable, and Mr. B. suggested that, if I felt equal to a 
bit of gallop, we need never see our dusky friends again. I 
acquiesced, and before we had gone a couple of furlongs, Mr. B.’s 
pony bolted. Two more miles were traversed, and the escort 
had long since fallen behind to pick each other up. “ We can’t 
leave him, Jim,” I said, and on we went as hard as we could 
go. By degrees I felt more and more numb, till at last I 
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whispered, “I can’t go on.” Fortunately, my pony stopped on 
seeing Jim’s pull up, for I was quite powerless. Jim lifted me 
off, and laid me down under a tree, and I must have drunk nearly 
all the brandy in his flask before I really felt any life in me. 

Nearly half-an-hour passed before we heard the sound of hoofs, 
“It’s a single horseman, and he’s coming from Pintha,” Jim said, 
as he stooped down to listen. To our great relief it proved to be 
Mr. B. He had had a ride full of incident, and had appreciated 
as little as we had crossing bridges built of unsecured logs at a 
hand gallop. After one particularly ricketty crossing, he decided 
on turning the runaway down the side of the mountain where the 
undergrowth was thick, and this, luckily, had the desired effect. 
He had some little difficulty in getting the brute back on to the 
road again, but he was successful in course of time, and guessing 
that we might be anxious about him, he had come back to report 
“all correct.” 

I don’t know that I felt any better for my rest, but there was 
nothing for it but to mount and goon. By this time the escort 
began to straggle up, and Jim sent them on as it was already 
dusk, and the rest of our journey would have to be performed at 
the slowest of walks. Even then I could hardly keep my saddle. 
The General had arrived at Pintha before we got in, and had 
been informed by the escort that a British officer’s memsabib was 
ill, and was coming in slowly. I need scarcely say, Sir George 
White was kindness itself, and no one who knows the present Com- 
mander-in-chief of India will need to be told that both privately 
and officially he at once did all he could to mend matters. He 
told Jim not to worry about leave, but on the other hand advised 
him to get me on board ship without delay. He most wisely 
urged him to make me come to dinner, instead of going straight 
to bed without food, as I had announced my intention of doing. 
It was lucky indeed that I was amenable to advice on this occasion, 
for many hours were to elapse before we were again to get the 
chance of a meal. 

Every one turned in early after dinner as both parties were 
going on their respective journeys before sunrise on the following 
day. Sir George White started for Maymyo about 4 a.m. next 
morning, and having seen him off Jim came to my bedside to see 
if I was awake and ready to start. I was awake, for I hadn’t been 
to sleep all night, but as to being ready to start, that was quite 
another matter. In fact I found that I had absolutely no strength 
even to get out of bed. Then another catastrophe occurred. A 
native will always go wrong if he can, under all or any circum- 
stances, bnt a Madras native reduces misconception to a fine art. 
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The gentleman in charge of the bullock-cart, loaded with provisions 
and baggage, had already started. He had apparently persuaded 
himself that he was to wait for us at a spot some few miles further 
on the road. Soon we had to go too, by hook or by crook. I 
may here mention that we never saw that bullock-cart again. 

Jim and Mr. B. now held a council as to my future method of 
progression. In about half-an-hour’s time Jim came back to me. 
“Tt’s B.’s idea,” he said ; “ we'd made all sorts of suggestions and 
suddenly B. said, ‘ Couldn’t you collar one of these commissariat 
elephants?’ So I went across to the native officer in charge of 
this wretched little den, and suggested he should hand me over 
one. He said he couldn’t let one out of his sight without a 
written order from the departmental boss—that fat old bounder 
at Mandalay, who always roughs your best card at whist. It was 
no good being persuasive with him, so I tried a bid of military law 
on him at last.” ‘Real law, Jim, or your own?” I interrupted. 
“Well, I can’t quite say,” he continued, “ but it’s proved good 
enough this journey anyhow. You know what a lawyer old 
Perky is, and he once told me, @ propos of one of his own perfectly 
impossible exploits, that when an officer is on leave in India he’s 
bound to report himself at every military station through which 
he passes in case he may be required for duty on an emergency. 
Well, you see, I’ve reported myself for duty, an emergency has 
arisen; and being senior to that intelligent native officer, I’ve 
taken command. In my new capacity as commandant of Pintha, 
I've ordered out that blooming elephant. Ingenious !—don’t you 
think so?” ‘ Distinctly,” I replied, but there was no enthusiasm 
in my voice. Ingenuity is not permissible to a British officer 
under the rank of brigadier-general; and an exemplification 
thereof of this sort on the part of a line subaltern would, I knew, 
be treated as the rankest heresy. “I hope you haven’t signed 
anything, Jim,” I said anxiously, knowing the engaging good- 
humour with which my husband was wont to part with his official 
autograph. “Signed anything! Why, there are enough chits with 
my name on them in this fort for every nigger to have one 
apiece,” 

It was quite hopeless, so I ventured to suggest that perhaps he 
was wasting valuable time in talking tome. “Oh no,” Jim said. 
“A couple of niggers are at work getting up those posts by the 
fort gate. We're going to make you a howdah and I’ve just come 
to trouble you for one of those sheets to tear up and make an 
awning with.” Then, as he stripped the bed, Jim told me that 
Mr. B. had ridden on alone, and proposed traversing the whole 
distance to Mandalay in one stage in order to send out help. I 
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knew what that risk meant to a single horseman, and it was many 
hours before my anxiety for his safety was relieved. There were 
many little bits of self-sacrifice of this description in the early 
days of the annexation of Upper Burma; but they were not 
proclaimed from the housetop as were the lesser deeds of bigger 
men. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, and the heat was intense, when Jim 
lifted me into the howdah just as I was, in my nightdress. The 
Madrassee syce kept the mahout company on the elephant’s head, 
and Jim followed, riding one pony and leading another. The 
first few miles of our road lay through a wooded plateau, and with 
the absence of illness and the presence of provisions, the expedition 
might have been almost pleasant. As it was, however, there was 
no possibility of regarding its lighter side. Again and again Jim 
rode on some distance in advance, in the hopes of discovering 
signs of the missing bullock-cart. Soon after noon the elephant 
went lame, and during the afternoon we did not average two miles 
an hour, for halts became more and more frequent. 

About five o’clock a fresh difficulty arose. We had commenced 
the descent of the hill down the side of which the road ran in 
ziz-zig fashion. The telegraph wires therefore ran at intervals 
across the road, the posts being naturally placed in a bee-line 
down the side of the mountain. We now found that the top of the 
howdah was higher from the ground than the wires. I have often 
thought that if Anglo Indians were as industrious in recording 
facts about elephants as they are in reeling off fiction about tigers, 
their efforts would be received with far more general interest. 
But then I suppose the elephant would supplant the narrator as 
the hero of the story, and thus the object would be lost. On this 
occasion it is only fair to say that the mahout knew his beast’s 
capabilities. We halted for a moment, and then I heard Jim say 
at the end of the short converaation, “ All right then. Go ahead.” 
I felt the huge animal stoop, crawl a few steps and then rise 
up again. We had passed safely under the telegraph wires. The 
next time, however, that the wires crossed the road it was quite 
evident that no amount of stooping on the elephant’s part would 
enable the howdah to pass underneath. 

“He go down mountain, sahib,” said the mahout; and Jim 
was both rude and ignorant enough to reply, “ Rot!” But “go 
down mountain” he did. At first Jim refused to allow the 
attempt to be made with me in the howdah, but I was too ill 
to be moved out whilst it was unrigged, and so he at last 
consented. Weak asI was, I could not resist the temptation to 
sit up and witness the animal’s splendid sagacity and judgment. 
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There was a mass of thick brushwood and clumps of young trees 
between us and the spot where we were to join the road again 
beneath. The elephant commenced, without the least hesitation, 
to give a practical lesson in “clearings and demolition of 
obstacles.” I had been helping Jim work for his promotion 
examination at Maymyo, and had tried to assist him to commit 
to memory a number of rules relative to the methods by which 
rough places are to be made smooth. Women are naturally in 
favour of cutting the Gordian knot ; but I could not help thinking 
that the answer to all possible questions that might be set on 
this subject was, “Have an elephant handy.” I do not know 
whether the accuracy or the rapidity of our journey downhill 
surprised me the more. For the moment the splendid fellow 
seemed to rise superior to his lameness and to recognise that 
now was the time to make his effort. His trunk seemed to be 
in turn an arm, a knife, and a broom. At any rate, we reached 
the road without mishap, and looking back at the straight line 
of demolished trees that marked our track, I wished that in my 
rough experiences of the last few months there had been more 
elephants and fewer Royal Engineers. 

But darkness had now set in, and in a very few minutes nothing 
could be distinguished ten yards in advance. Jim therefore 
dismounted, and telling the syce to lead the ponies in rear of 
the elephant, he walked for the rest of the journey a little in 
front of us, and shouted out to the mahout when he came across 
the telegraph wires. Negotiating them in the dark was a matter 
of more difficulty, but the elephant was equal to all emergencies, 
and just after nine o’clock we saw the lights of the little police 
post of Tomboo. Before we reached the village we heard the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and to my great delight the horsemen 
proved to be the two mounted infantrymen who had been our 
escort on the way up. They had not come empty-handed ; but 
more than that, their arrival indicated that Mr. B. had completed 
his ride in safety. Before I had Leen five minutes in Tomboo, 
I was comfortably housed in a hut, and was much enjoying a 
basin of soup. The men had brought out provisions in a ticker 
gharry, and it was in this vehicle that I drove in to Mandalay 
on the following morning. Jim saw me safely into the hut, and 
having seen the elephant and ponies fed, he sat down on a native 
bedstead outside the hut for a few minutes’ rest. 

“T'll take some soup out, ma’am,” one of the mounted infantry- 
men kindly suggested ; but he returned with the plate informing 
me that “the orficer was asleep.” I went out with the idea of 
waking him and making him have some food; but I yielded to 
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the advice of the escort and “let the orficer sleep on.” At 
2 a.m. Jim woke and came into the hut to tell me he was going 
to ride on to Mandalay with one of the escort, leaving the other 
to bring me in quietly at sunrise in the gharry. He has told me 
since that it didn’t occur to him to have anything to eat or drink 
before starting, and I suppose, therefore, that the case in point 
affords a fresh instance of the fact that there are times when 
sleep is in itself complete refreshment. They reached Mandalay 
a little after 5 a.m., and Jim was by that time quite ready for 
the breakfast which he disturbed the mess sergeant to provide, 
He had not eaten or drank anything since Monday evening, and 
this was Wednesday morning. 

I got in about eight o’clock without incident, and found the 
Colonel’s wife had got my room in order and was waiting to take 
personal charge of me. A civilised bedroom with a kind friend, 
a good doctor, and my faithful ayah in attendance, was a welcome 
change after the last few days. In a week’s time I was moved to 
Rangoon, and then started on my long sea journey. The monsoon 
was at its height, and we were forty-two days making the passage 
to Liverpool. 

Jim could not accompany me, as the regiment was on service, 
and a long six weeks of anxiety he endured. Then one night at 
mess (so he wrote to me) a telegram was handed to him. He 
opened it and said to his native servant, “Take that to the 
Colonel sahib.” The cloth had been removed and they had just 
drunk the Queen. The Colonel, who was not given to making 
speeches, rose and said, “ Gentlemen, I will give you a toast— 
A lady in whom we are all much interested has arrived safely 
in England. I ask you to drink her health.” 

It is eight years since these events happened, and in the quiet 
every-dayness of my home life, far removed from the beat of the 
drum, I sometimes wonder if my Burma experiences were 
reality or a recollection of a former existence. My nerve seems 
quite gone, for I never ride now, and even object to driving in 
hansoms. As I write, my six-year-old son is performing acrobatic 
feats on the back of a chair. As usual, he has met my re- 
monstrances by an appeal to his father. ‘“ What a funk you are, 
mother. Was mother always a funk, dada?” And Jim has 
replied, “No, not always, old boy,” and has come over and 
kissed me. 

HELEN CARTWRIGHT. 





Lipa Sidorovna. 


“The ruined shrine is still a shrine, 
“The fallen image still divine.” 
LERMONTOV. 


Lira Srporovna has let lodgings ever since she came to Peters- 
burg, thirty odd years ago; and she still has abundant energy to 
harry the maid and serve the lodgers, in spite of her seventy 
years. Her rooms are tenanted by elderly bachelors. Lipa 
cannot endure women, chiefly because of their lack of chivalry 
towards their own sex. 

Lipa Sidorovna is small and wizened; a sturdy philosophic 
soul beams out of her kind eyes, and her brown hands are seldom 
idle. During the day, when her lodgers are away at their work, 
she wanders from room to room with a basket on her arm, in 
which a ball of white worsted leaps from side to side as the 
knitting-needles ply their task in her busy fingers. When she is 
tired and the servant has worked out her salvation from super- 
vision, Lipa sits in her little room, crying, praying, or playing 
patience. She dines on Saturdays; the six other days she eats 
what is left over. Varvara, who is her only friend, shares the 
Saturday dinner by arrangement, and she and Lipa wrangle over 
odd farthings. It is the only day of the week that Lipa quarrels; 
unless the current servant be of a bold and recriminatory nature. 

Lipa is fond of talking of an evening, and she encourages con- 
versation by her ignorance. Peasant children were not taught 
reading in her young days, and most knowledge is new to her. 
She divides mankind into Russians, Tartars, and Germans, the 
last of whom live on small islands grouped round a central 
Russia. The French and English nations she attributes to an 
excessive refinement of classification. She does not believe in 
inventions, but ascribes machinery, sickness, and taxation to the 
inscrutable subtlety of the devil. 

She never misses a service at her church. Ill-health is no 
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excuse, for were she to die, she feels that her last omission might 
stultify the zeal of a lifetime. On Twelfth Day, she and the maid 
take all the teapots and milk-jugs to church with them, and bring 
back several pints of holy water from the barrels blessed that day, 
and when the lodgers are out the next day she sprinkles their rooms 
with it. This keeps away contagious diseases and is an assurance 
against the pranks of the domovoi that lives behind the big iron 
stove. The science professor in No. 3, who is very particular 
about his books, went off in a huff when he found traces of this 
aspersion on his Gordelius, and Lipa says that he is no better 
than a heathen. 

Every Sunday, and on all the major saints’ days, Lipa goes to 
the Panteleimon Cemetery and spends several hours at her son’s 

rave. 

. Her oldest lodger is Schatz, a Baron from the Baltic Provinces, 
who has a position of much dignity and little profit in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. A special pack of cards is kept for him in 
Lipa’s room, where he lays out a patience at five every day, after 
his dinner. On gala days the two play piquet. The Baron 
knows more about Lipa than anyone, and it is to him that I am 
indebted for the greater part of her history. 

Lipa began life as a serf in Count Babochkin’s household near 
Kostroma, and left him at the Liberation when she was thirty. 
She spent the next few years with her parents, who now had their 
own house and land. She was chiefly notable in her young days 
for her strict attention to business, her staid demeanour and her 
resolute character, which saved her during the days of serfdom 
from a mésalliance with one of the grooms, selected as her husband 
by the Count in a fit of impatience at her monotonous irreproach- 
ability. At the age of thirty-four she suddenly fled from her 
parents’ house to Moscow and deposited a fine boy in the Found- 
ling. By dint of unremitting toil and arduous economy, she 
managed to buy him out three years later, and shortly afterwards 
she settled in Petersburg, letting out “corners for single men” 
in a small way. Who was the father of the boy, no one but Lipa 
ever knew: he never gave gossip a clue. 

Lipa had so far had no object in life but minding her own 
business. She now transferred her attentions to making a gentle- 
man of her boy Sasha. At ten years of age he went to the 
Pavlov School and was offered a sound education in the classics, 
which he tacitly rejected in favour of leisure for reflection. 

To Lipa’s despair he developed a precocious taste for instru- 
mental music, which superseded home study and gaily survived 
stripes and exhortation. Forbidden at home, his talent found an 
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outlet in the houses of his schoolfellows. Lipa, believing his 
musical instincts an insurmountable barrier to gentility, meditated 
putting him out as apprentice to a master carpenter or shoemaker. 
He was saved, however, from a useful calling by the intervention 
of the father of one of his schoolmates, who recognised his budding 
talent. After a long interview, which worked a revolution in her 
theories of social station, Lipa realised that music might suit her 
aims as well as Greek, and Sasha was accordingly transferred to 
the Glinka School. 

By the age of sixteen he was already adding to the family purse 
by giving music lessons in the town and fiddling in the orchestra 
at Pypin’s. This was the happiest period of Lipa’s life; she 
looked forward to an old age of affluence and reflected glory. 
Sasha gaily seconded his mother’s plans for his future and 
discoursed to her at length of famous musicians and the moral 
effect of diminished sevenths ; all of which Lipa heard eagerly and 
stored in her capacious memory. 

Besides his devotion to his mother, Sasha had a keen appetite 
for the outer world with which his music brought him into 
contact. He was in a hurry to taste life and had no time to choose 
his companions at the banquet: he accepted the friendships which 
presented themselves the most readily. By the age of eighteen 
he was entangled in a web of undesirable acquaintances ; and 
while his mother thought he was busy with his music in Glinka 

treet, he was often ranging the city with his boon companions in 
search of pleasure in its more obvious and material aspects. 
When his irregularities grew obtrusive, Lipa refrained from 
meditating on them lest sie should mar her ideal. The Baron 
wagged his head and wondered where the money came from. 

At last, in the February of 1880, Sasha disappeared, and 
nothing was heard of him for a fortnight. At the end of that 
time it was discovered that he had taken the train for Moscow 
with a well-dressed friend. It was also discovered that the two 
had hired a ¢rot/a and driven out to Sopélki, and that only one of 
them had returned from the drive. Suspicion had been aroused 
by his behaviour, search made, and the body of his companion 
found a week later in an unrecognisable condition in a ditch. 
The murderer identified his victim as Sasha, Lipa’s son, giving 
circumstantial details which sufficiently corroborated his evidence ; 
his own name he resolutely refused to disclose, he had no passport, 
and he offered no objection to the inference of law that he was a 
convict escaped from Siberia. 

Homicide is not a capital offence in Russia; the murderer was 
condemned to fifteen years’ penal servitude and settlement for life 
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in a Siberian village. The remains of his victim, enclosed in a 
leaden shell, were sent by special grace to Lipa, and she buried 
them in the Panteleimon graveyard. 

The tragedy of Sasha’s death redeemed all the faults of his 
latter days, and he became once more the bright angel of two 
years back. For nearly a year after his death Lipa was at the 
tomb every day and all day, to the entire neglect of her business, 
weeping because all the meaning had gone out of her life. Then 
she came to regard her remaining days on earth as an inevitable 
period of probation before the indestructible felicity of life after 
death. In heaven they would be rich and live in a house of their 
own; Sasha would be famous, and they would have no need of 
anybody but themselves. Lipa devoted herself more assiduously 
than ever to the practices of religion, lest by any inadvertence 
she should endanger her plans for eternity. 

The Panteleimon graveyard is a cheerful grove of silver 
birches, with an entry in Crooked Prospect, opposite the big 
police station. Lipa is well known to all the police at the 
station, and is always greeted respectfully by the gorodovoy on 
duty when she visits the cemetery. Sasha’s tomb is covered by a 
square wooden house with glass doors, containing a table, a 
garden seat, and a picture of Alexander Nevsky, Sasha’s patron 
saint; the picture has a silver mount and a gilt frame, and hangs 
in a walnut-wood case, decorated with cotton roseszyfrom a series 
of Easter puddings. There is also a portrait of Nicholas I., and 
another of Father John of Cronstadt. At Radonitsa, the feast of 
rejoicing with the dead, Lipa eats her dinner here and scatters 
the table afterwards with bread-crumbs and chips of shell from 
Easter eggs, by way of provender for the departed. Besides 
Sundays and feast-days, Lipa visits the tomb whenever her affairs 
are going badly, and has long talks with Sasha. 

When the winter broke up this year, she found that the roof 
let the water through, and she began rigorously to deny herself 
the minor necessaries in order to put Sasha’s dwelling in repair. 
The new roof is up now. It is of corrugated iron, with a six- 
pointed cross and a fringe of delicate fretwork at the end of the 
gable; a richly gilded eckon plays the part of frieze, and the 
ceiling within is gaily panelled. The roof cost 150 roubles, a 
great deal of money to be saved out of a nett annual income of 
550 roubles. It is an economy that involved suchthardships as 
the exchange of a meat diet for asthma and insomnia, but there 
is nothing that a woman with only one object in view will not 
endure. 

Lipa dreams often of her boy. She told me gleefully one day in 
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June that Sasha had come to her by night and told her that he 
had a white house of his own where they would be dwelling 
together before the year was out, and in the truth of this token 
she firmly believed. 
* x 


* * * 


It was only a few days after this that I heard the sound of a 
man’s voice huskily upraised in the kitchen. From the length 
and emotion of his speech I gathered that there was a “scene” 
in progress. I found Lipa Sidorovna shrinking towards the door 
of the kitchen and gazing at the man with a look of terrified 
despair in her eyes. She brushed past me and shut herself in 
her room, where I could hear her gently crying the rest of the 
evening and far into the night. All I saw of the man was a 
haggard face, red eyes, and tattered clothes. 

The next morning Lipa waylaid me in the passage with a tear- 
stained face, took me to her room, and explained the incident, 
afraid lest I should have heard it awrong from someone else. 
The man was an impostor, an impudent drunken vagabond, who 
wanted to get from her the money she had been saving for 
Sasha’s tomb. He was endeavouring to pass himself off as her 
murdered son. His story was that, having got into debt sixteen 
years ago, and finding himself in company with one Markof, who 
had recently won a lot of money at the card table, he had yielded 
to sudden temptation while they were out driving near Moscow 
and strangled him in the sledge. When the crime was discovered 
he took pity on his mother, swore that the murdered man was 
himself, and concealed his own identity. It was a vile plot to 
cheat an old woman; everybody knew that it was Sasha who 
was murdered, the police had certified it, there was his tomb 
in the Panteleimon Cemetery in witness of it: how dared this 
drunken stranger wrong the memory of her son? 

I talked with the Baron of the event. He had seen the 
disreputable new-comer in the kitchen and recognised him as 
Lipa’s son beyond a doubt. He hinted at the necessity of 
discretion, insomuch as convicted felons do not return from 
Siberia with impunity. 

The prodigal came several times by night. In the daytime he 
was going hungrily about the city in search of a living. I have 
seen him selling matches on the Anichkof Bridge and begging at 
the doors of the Church of the Ascension. He divided his leisure 
between the vodka palace and a bare board in Vyazemsky’s house 
in the Hay Market. He came to Lipa to ask for pity, not for 
love. Lipa refused it; she clung relentlessly to her little hoard. 
She was struggling between the demands of the innocent long- 
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cherished Sasha, who needed a roof to his tomb, and the sordid 
unacknowledged reality, who wanted the means to live. 

There was a great storm the last day of June, and Lipa, going 
the next day to pour out her troubles over Sasha’s grave, found 
half the old roof torn away and the precious dwelling turned into 
a standing pool. She came home with a stubborn air of resolve, 
Sasha’s tomb was the most real thing in her life, and its needs 
the most immediate. The miserable wretch who sought her 
charity met with an impatient reception that evening, and was 
hurried out of the back door murmuring despairing threats against 
the old woman. 

He never came back to trouble our peace. Next day Lipa 
notified the police at the cemetery gate of her visitor: he was 
taken, and once more found guilty of having no name and no 
passport; he is now on his way back to Siberia to expiate those 
offences. When he was gone Lipa carried her hoard to the 
cemetery architect and ordered the new roof. 

The struggle has been too much for her. She is still active in 
the household and regular in her attendance at church: but she 
is visibly wasting away. She says that her dream is finding its 
fulfilment: she is going to join her Sasha in the white house. 

There is an uneasy look in her bright eyes, and it is doubtful 
whether she will have strength to deceive herself till the end. 











Edvard Hagerup Grieg. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN TONE POET. 


ScuumaNN, who wished that Niels Gade might be “illumined by 
the Northern lights” and not crushed by his Scandinavian birth- 
right, would certainly have welcomed Grieg as a thoroughly national 
composer, perhaps, if we except Chopin and Dvorak, the most 
truly national that has ever lived, and so wide too in his national 
sympathies that he may be regarded as representing Scandinavia 
in general, rather than Norway in particular. Deep fjords, barren 
fjelds, roaring cascades, mysterious caverns, rugged mountains, 
aurore boreales, spreading lakes—all that makes up that Northern 
wonderland. Scandinavia is mirrored in his music, and it is note- 
worthy that though Grieg has often sojourned in other lands (in 
sunny Italy amongst them) no country has ever appealed to 
him like his own. In his sharp contrasts of wild merriment and 
weird gloom he gives the most striking presentment possible of 
that region of surprises, where a winter night can last three 
months, and a summer sun still be hot enough for a field of grain 
to ripen as rapidly as upon the banks of the Nile. There is also 
a very curious quality of ‘‘ coolness” in his harmonies; he seems 
to catch the fitful brilliance and light of the Northern sun, 
without anything of fiery glow or heat, and paints his tone 
pictures in misty greys and soft greens with only occasionally 
faint flushes of dawn or sunset clouds, as for instance in the 
“Morgenstimmung ” from the Peer Gynt suite, whilst his love- 
songs, of which he has written so many, are tenderly mystic 
rather than passionate. 

Though his dissonant asperities and harsh progressions, com- 
bined with freakish contradictions of accent and rhythm, and a 
certain uncouthness of turn and phrase, may tend to repel the 
chance hearer, it is just in these that lie his quaintness and 
originality ; no one with a knowledge of Scandinavia, the character 
of its people, its history and literature, would desire to alter a 
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note of Grieg’s clang and clash, for through it all runs a thread 
of fantastic elfish poetry, strangely typical of a race descendant 
from the old Vikings and fierce seafaring Northmen, whose rude 
appreciations of the beauties of storm, sea, mist, sunshine and 
rainbow gave birth to one of the grandest and most imaginative 
mythologies the world has ever known, but who yet, in contrast 
to all this poetry of nature, could only imagine as their Paradise 
a Valhalla, where feasting and carousals should be the highest 
form of enjoyment. 

Grieg’s patriotism has naturally made him immensely popular 
amongst his landsmen; he may, indeed, be cited as the exception 
which proves the rule, as regards a man never being a prophet in 
his own country, and sympathetic ties of race may also account 
to a great extent for his being so well understood in England, 
where he ranks foremost amongst the best known and appreciated 
of contemporary foreign composers; it is interesting too to note 
that his family is of Scottish origin, having quitted North Britain 
during the Jacobite risings of the last century. 

Grieg was born in 1845 at the queer old Norwegian city of 
Bergen, with its picturesque houses built close by the North Sea; 
he appears to have inherited his talent from his mother, who gave 
him his musical education up to the age of fifteen ; she imbued 
him with a true love of his art, and, doubfless with her, he first 
dived into the rich store-house of Scandinavian literature, with its 
Eddas of Norwegian and Icelandic heroes, and all its old sagas 
and myths, so calculated to inspire the imagination of a budding 
musician, for, as someone has pertinently remarked, “a poet need 
not necessarily be a musician, but a musician must necessarily be 
a poet.” 

In 1858, at the instigation of the clever but eccentric violinist 
Bornemann (better known as “Ole Bull”), he was sent to Leipsic, 
then a veritable musical Mecca to the student ; he further studied 
at Copenhagen with Gade and Hartmann, but he was most of all 
influenced in his national tendencies by coming into contact with 
the gifted Rikard Nordraak, who during his short career gave 
such unusual evidences of power as to make his premature death 
a serious loss to the musical world. 

Grieg is in close sympathy with the contemporary leaders of 
Scandinavian literature. Bjérnson’s poems supply him over and 
over again with the text for his numerous and lovely songs, and 
his incidental music to that author’s tragedy, Sigurd Yorsalfar, is 
wonderfully in character with the dramatic story of the adven- 
turous Norwegian crusader. To those who are fond of com- 
parisons, it may not be devoid of interest to view its intermezz0, 
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“Borghild’s Dream,” beside Elsa’s vision in Wagner’s Lohengrin ; 
the two composers’ ideas of a woman’s love-dreams are curiously 
divergent ; both though have seized the possibilities of a simple 
scale as @ means of expressing an emotion. With Wagner the 
dream would seem to float upwards, soaring ever higher and 
higher ; with Grieg it tends to descend, as from heaven to earth. 

The Peer Gynt orchestral suite is a musical commentary, so 
to speak, upon Ibsen’s strange medley of nineteenth century 
problems and Norwegian folk-lore, in which peasants, tourists, 
Bedouin chiefs, fellahs, pastors, farmers, lunatics, trolls, brownies, 
pixies and gnomes, as well as some half-dozen types of womanhood, 
are all grouped round the central figure of Peer Gynt, with 
an incongruity wholly pardonable, however, for that touch of 
genius which can throughout the poem make each character so 
marvellously human and lifelike. 

The dawn of day, high up on the mountains, with which the 
first scene of the second act opens, the lament of Sngrid at the 
desertion of Peer Gynt, whose desire to win her was only born of 
bravado; the death of his mother, Ase, the loving old peasant 
woman, the song of the fair-haired Solvieg, who, like so many 
others of her sex, both in fiction and reality, was willing to 
forsake “the paths her dear ones trod, and in all God’s wide 
earth have none she could call either father or mother,” for the 
sake of a man utterly incapable of even estimating the worth of 
her devotion, much less of ever requiting it; the wild scene in the 
royal halls of the’ king of the Dévre trolls, the dances of Anitra, 
the seductive Bedouin maiden, and her bevy of attendants in the 
Arabian camp, where Peer was welcomed as “the prophet, the 
Lord, the unerring one,” and his final return, an old man, to his 
Norwegian home with its mountains and storms—have all had their 
musical capabilities seized and expressed in strains now weird, 
now plaintive. 

In his scenes from Olav Trygvason, Grieg recalls the famous 
King of Norway, whom Carlyle, inspired by the Icelandic sagas of 
Snorro Sturleson, sums up as remaining “still a shining figure to 
us, the wildly beautifulest man in body and soul that one has 
ever heard of in the North.” 

The suite Aus Holberg’s Zeit celebrates the memory of another 
Norwegian hero, Ludwig Holberg, the father of modern Danish 
and Norwegian literature, who has been styled by some the 
Moliére of the North, though his purpose and aims were of much 
deeper import than can be ascribed to the brilliant and satiric 
comedy writer of France. 

Grieg’s pianoforte concerto, and his various sonatas for violin, 
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"cello, and piano, are too well-known to require any comment; he 
deserves the name of a true tone poet as much for these as for his 
numerous “ Lyrische Stiicke” for the piano, exquisitely finished 
little pieces containing all his characteristics in miniature, 
Though they have become popular for educational purposes, no 
beginners can ever possibly do them any kind of justice. An den 
Frihling will appeal most to those who have felt the graver 
suggestions of autumn; Lrotik, a Norwegian love-story told in 
thirty-six bars, with a Greek name and a sad ending, though 
simple enough in notes and technique, ought not to be within the 
ken of light-hearted youngsters, be they boys or girls, and suck 
sparkling little sketches as Véglein or Schmetterling are not music 
to be carefully plodded through and practised, but should rather 
dance out of the fingers of a finished and imaginative artist, who 
has noted and loved the flight of a bird or a butterfly as much as 
Grieg himself; nor would one advise the maturer student to devote 
an undue proportion of time to discovering Grieg’s manifold 
beauties, any more than one would oneself wish to spend a lifetime 
in Scandinavia; still, the pleasure of an occasional visit to a 
foreign country is always increased by an acquaintance with the 
life-work of its leaders in art or any other intellectual activity; 
and to the musician, whether on tour or at home, Grieg, both as 
man and composer, must ever afford a highly interesting study as 


illustrative of a phase in the complex kaleidoscope of modern 
music. 


A. E. Keeton. 











* Yotre bon Ami.” 


I can recall his first appearance among us as if it were yesterday, 
although it was, alas! late “in the fifties” that it took place. 

Again I seem to see the evening shadows lengthening across the 
lawn, and to hear the pleasant sound of watering among the 
flower-beds, and the musical “ swing-swong” of the gate as our 
new acquaintance approached. A sturdy thick-set figure in a 
shabby alpaca coat, marching with almost military uprightness 
in square-toed peasant shoes, grasping a stout stick in one 
sunbrowned hand, the other holding the red cotton pocket- 
handkerchief without which life seems so impossible to the 
old-fashioned French cwré ! 

Above these signs of lowly birth and breeding I see once more 
the nobly benevolent face, the shrewd, yet kindly grey eyes, and 
mobile French mouth, with its humorous curves, ready to ripple 
into laughter or droop downwards in moments of depression. 

The Rey. Auguste Lempfried held a small cure of about two 
hundred souls in our village, together with the chaplaincy to the 
squire, he being of an old Roman Catholic family, and his tenants, 
as a natural consequence, mostly following his faith. The Manor 
House was situated about a mile from the village, on a steep and 
wooded eminence, the chapel being attached to it, and the lowly 
dwelling of the priest hard by. 

Beneath lay the village, nestling in a hollow of the hill, and in 
spring-time half buried in apple-blossoms, out of which rose the 
Norman tower of the old grey church—a picture of rural beauty 
and peace. 

A passer-by would have imagined it an ideal Sleepy Hollow, but 
at the time of which I write this was far from being the case. 
Fierce jealousies and lawless spirits lurked among the innocent- 
looking cottages, and the existence of the opposing faiths in so 
small an area served to foment the petty feuds among the people. 

The squire had long been virtually an absentee, and the late 
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rector, from ill-health and other causes, almost equally so, which 
added to the unhappy condition of the parish ; while the curate-in- 
charge set the example of intolerance by turning his back, both 
literally and metaphorically, on the priest, and thus encouraging 
the internecine warfare which prevailed. 

Such was the condition of affairs when my father became rector, 
entering on his new charge with some searchings of heart and 
many warning shakes of the head from his brother clergy. 

It may surprise some to learn that his first action after visiting 
every parishioner of whatever denomination, and receiving unani- 
mous testimony to the piety and blameless life of Father Lempfried, 
was to intimate to all how gladly he would receive and welcome 
him to the rectory, if he, on his part, was equally disposed towards 
the acquaintance. 

Thus it came about that on the summer afternoon of which I 
write, the figure I have endeavoured to describe walked into our 
family circle, soon to become part and parcel of our lives for many 
happy years. Like a flash of lightning the natures of the genial 
rector in his well-brushed broadcloth and the simple priest in his 
shabby soutane touched in sympathy as they grasped hands, and 
the priest exclaimed, with a pathetic quiver in his voice: “Ah, 
rector ”—as he always called my father from that day—* how good 
is God to have sent you here! Howl admire Providence!” (A 
favourite phrase with him.) “I have lived alone so long—never 
one friend to whom I could speak. He! he! he!” He concluded 
with a long-drawn sigh of emotion and satisfaction, wiping his 
eyes and forehead with the inevitable pocket-handkerchief. 

From this time a friendship grew up which ripened with each 
year, and it became an annual custom for the good man to be 
present at our Christmas dinner, and to share in the gifts from 
our little family tree. It was then we christened him “ Notre bon 
ami,” and his dear old face quivered with tender pleasure as we 
brought him our small gifts, duly labelled with the name. He 
loved us all, young and old, with the devotion of a lonely heart, 
and his greatest pleasure was to entertain us in his little house 
and to plan a “jolie surprise” for us. 

His especial devotion, however, was reserved for my mother, 
and the affectionate deference of his manner to her was beautiful 
to behold. He came of simple peasant folk, far away in the 
Vosges mountains, and though a devout son of Mother Church, he 
held the old faith in its purer and more liberal form, and was 
absolutely free of the party spite and complicated dogma of the 
later days. 

His religious education, grafted on a natural foundation of 
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intelligence, and succeeded by a life of meditation and close 
observation of nature, human and otherwise, had produced an 
unusual harmony of shrewdness and simplicity, coupled with a 
homely dignity of bearing which never forsook him, and while 
his sense of humour bubbled over at my father’s sallies, he could 
himself indulge in a fine irony at the expense of the rogue or the 
sycophant. Strong in his own faith and loyalty, he was yet so 
staunch to his friend, that he more than once warned the rector 
of possible deserters from his church. ‘“ Rector,” he would say, 
“Matthew Johnson is coming to chapel—he has heard the squire 
isexpected. Look after him; it is not for his soul he comes—it is 
for the loaves and fishes!” 

This close friendship between the rectory and the presbytery 
naturally evoked some suspicion and surprise at first among a 
people accustomed to see their late curate “pass by on the other 
side” at the approach of Mr. Lempfried ; but as time went by and 
my father won his way into their hearts, and church and schools 
were filled to overflowing, their suspicions sank to rest, and the 
good example of their pastors was more and more followed by the 
villagers themselves. 

I cannot recall any malicious report or mischievous result of 
the intimacy except in one amusing instance. 

A year after our arrival in the county my sister was born, and 
the church bells rang out a joyous peal to announce the event. 
The good priest caught “the windy clanging” from afar, and 
hastening home, he culled an enormous bouquet of his choicest 
flowers, and enveloping them in a white cloth, he mounted his 
white horse “Coco” and proceeded at a brisk trot through the 
village, intent on being the first to offer his congratulations. 
Needless to say, the rumour flew from cottage to cottage that 
Father Lempfried had been summoned to baptise the infant and 
to receive the mother into the Romish Church! This absurd 
notion was soon dispelled by the christening in our own church, 
when that staunch defender of the faith, the late Dean Burgon, 
stood godfather, and delivered an eloquent and touching address 
at the close of the service. 

To return to the characteristics of “Notre bon ami.” I must not 
omit his hospitality, which, in spite of his slender pittance, was 
dispensed with a princely generosity. He had the talent for 
“cuisine” which seems inherent in the French nature, and his 
chiefest delight was to receive us in his little house, and to plan 
a choice menu worthy of the occasion, with his factotum, “la 
bonne Anne.” 


Halévy’s description of L’Abbé Constantin’ is so applicable to 
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Mr. Lempfried that I cannot resist quoting it. “L’Abbé dina, 
d’ailleurs de grand appetit, et ne recula pas devant un verre a vin 
de Champagne. II ne haissa pas la bonne chére. La perfection 
n’est pas de ce monde, et si la gourmandise était, comme on le dit, 
un péché capital, que de bons curés iraient a l’enfer!” 

His pleasure, nevertheless, was infinitely greater in seeing us 
enjoy his good fare than in partaking of it himself, and our only 
complaint was that we were compelled to eat three times as much 
as we wanted for fear of disappointing him. 

The scene rises vividly before me as I write. The sturdy figure 
awaiting us bareheaded at the little white gate; ‘the brown hands 
outstretched in welcome, and the choice rose ready to present to 
each feminine member of the party, however small or undeserving. 
Then the invariable programme. “Oh, ho, rector, have you brought 
a good appetite? Bon,bon! While Anne prepares we will make 
a little promenade to show madame the roses and strawberries; 
then you and I will see my cow and the pigs while she reposes, 
and then we shall be ready for the féte.” 

Nothing loth, we would saunter down the garden path, he 
leading the way, always hatless, with my mother. He was a 
born gardener, possessing the knowledge that comes of infinite 
pains and love and experience. Surely no roses were ever s0 
perfect as his, or any strawberries comparable in flavour to his 
cultivated wild ones! 

He had never read Bacon’s essays, but instinctive taste had 
inspired him to lay out part of his ground in “a natural wildness,” 
as that prime gardener suggests. ‘‘ Trees I would have none, but 
thickets only of sweetbriar and honeysuckle, the ground set with 
violets, strawberries and primroses. I like also little heaps in the 
nature of molehills, to be set, some with wild thyme, some with 
pinks, strawberries and cowslips; the like low flowers being sweet 
and sightly,” etc., etc. 

We must not linger too long over the flowers, for Anne in her 
pink sun-bonnet is beckoning us not to keep the omelette waiting. 

We troop merrily up to the little parlour, which we fill to 
overflowing, and after the Latin grace has been said we fall to on 
the delicious omelette, the chocolate cream and cakes of an aerial 
whiteness; after which follow the fragrant coffee, and the 
crowning delight of us children—the mountains of little straw- 
berries, which excelled every variety I have ever since tasted. 
The face of our dear friend literally radiates delight; he heaps 
the crimson fruit and rich cream on our plates, deaf to 
remonstrance or entreaty. “Eat, eat, my children; it is the 
good God’s gift—it will not harm you,” he repeats, and we do our 
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level best, rather than bring a-shade of disappointment over the 
kind face, or of mortification to that of Anne, who watches in 
almost breathless anxiety lest we should not do full justice to her 
good fare, 

The room is hung round with the artistic efforts of Father 
Lempfried. He had his little weaknesses, dear soul; indeed he 
would not have been so lovable without them, and one was a 
deep conviction he was a born artist. The one bitter drop in 
our eup on these festive occasions was the dread of being 
presented with a gaudy Madonna, a Good Shepherd driving lumps 
of wool rather than sheep into the wilderness, or a confused 
medley of distorted figures supposed to represent the Holy Family. 
Each face appeared to us more ghastly and sickly than another, 
but he saw them with the eyes of the devout spirit in which he 
had painted them, and never doubted but that they were master- 
pieces. As the meal drew to a close, there would be a general 
air of restlessness about us,a tendency to murmur about the heat, 
or the charms of the garden, resulting in a hasty exodus as soon 
as politeness would permit. We often basely left the mother to 
tackle the situation, knowing this to be politic, as ‘“ Madame” 
could do no wrong in our host’s eyes, and she invariably came out 
of the ordeal with clean hands, so to speak, though they might be 
carrying a chef d’ewvre of a wonderful and fearful description, 
and an air of conscious guilt on her countenance. 

Intent on showing his gratitude to the friends who had brought 
brightness and sympathy into his life, Mr. Lempfried was for ever 
devising how to help or amuse us. He constituted himself my 
French master, and kept up a system of correspondence with me 
which has been of lasting benefit; and every week I would trot 
off on my pony, nothing loth, for a lesson, winding up as it always 
did with a repast of fruit and cake, and the usual bouquet for 
“bonne Maman.” 

Some of his letters I still possess, in directness of style and 
sincere piety worthy of Saint Francis of Sales ; conspicuous alike 
for their sound sense and practical advice, and exempt from the 
least attempt to infuse into a young mind any doctrine antagonistic 
to the faith in which it had been reared. 

The picture of “ Notre bon ami” would not be complete without 
a frank admission of his homely ways, the result of-his early life 
and rustic breeding. 

He clung to the snuff-box of hoary memory, and had a lofty 
disdain for any extravagant use of soap and water. He would 
often stay to dine with us on a summer evening, and I remember 
On one occasion, when invited to wash his hands, he exclaimed: 
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“No, no, rector—I am not for those cockscombries ; they are very 
well for your fine sons, but not for a poorfpriest like me.” 

Many years passed in unbroken, happy intercourse, but at last 
the serpent appeared in our Eden in the shape of suspicion and 
jealousy. The Manor House was suddenly let for the first time 
to some hot-headed perverts, who, however sincere may have been 
their zeal, only succeeded in sowing seeds of dissension in the 
parish and of distress in the mind of the priest. Intolerant and 
prejudiced themselves, they could not understand the friendship 
between the English clergyman and the French ecuré, and not 
content with trying to decoy the Protestants from their church by 
means of lavish bribes and gifts, they worked by every means in 
their power to drive Father Lempfried to resign his cure. He 
bore in patience and silence with many petty slights and annoy- 
ances as long as he felt his influence secure among his flock, but 
when they too began to eye him with mistrust, and he also dis- 
covered that he was being calumniated to his bishop as a faithless 
shepherd,: he could no longer forbear, and resolved to lay the 
whole case before him. 

The bishop, wise as well as kindly, never doubted the faith and 
sincerity of the priest, but he felt that the position had become 
too strained for him to be able to effect a reconciliation, and with 
reluctance decided it would be best for Mr. Lempfried’s happiness, 
as well as for the peace of the parish, that he should seek another 
charge. 

The pain of separation from us was in some measure lessened 
by the fact that we ourselves were leaving on account of my 
father’s ill-health, but he felt keenly uprooting himself from the 
little homestead he had tended with such loving care, and his last 
evening in the rectory garden beneath the old lime trees was 
sad one. 

The simplicity of his farewell words was very touching. “ Well, 
well, dear friends, the good God sends me away from you all, and 
from my home. I admire His providence! Perhaps I have loved 
my garden, my cow, the pigs and poor Coco too well. I was 
becoming mondaine. I must part from them and you. He! he! 
he!” (Along sigh.) “The good Anne, she goes with me, and 
when you come to see me, there will be the coffee and the cakes— 
hein! Anda for the rest we shall meet in Paradise.” 

The old handkerchief was sorely needed as he concluded, and I 
do not think there was a dry eye among us as we watched him 
for the last time ride slowly away, the reins hanging loose on 
Coco’s neck, and that worthy animal’s head drooping in sympathy 
with his master. 
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Two years went by during which he kept up a frequent corre- 
spondence with her whom he ever addressed as “Chere et sainte 
amie,” and from time to time we younger ones received our share 
of loving greeting ; the word of pious admonition, quickly followed 
by a playful hint of the feasts we should have when we came to 
visit him in his new abode. He had been blessed beyond his 
hopes, by finding real friends of his own religion in the squire’s 
family, and a kindly welcome from the clergyman of the place 
also—kindness that continued, I rejoice to remember, till his 
death. Still his deepest affections clung to the friends of his 
lonelier days, and when, after a pause in his letters, he wrote to 
tell us of a long and serious illness, it was evident his heart 
yearned after the old sympathy and companionship. It was at 
once suggested that he should visit us in our new home in lovely 
Devonshire, and it was a joy to all when the fly drove up, and the 
rugged face with the tender grey eyes looked out on us. He was 
paler and quieter than of yore, and had lost something of his up- 
right gait, but a few days in that balmy atmosphere, cheered by 
the genial warmth of faithful friendship, greatly restored his 
buoyant spirit, and I can see him now laughing till the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and hiding his bald head in his handker- 
chief in ecstasies at my father’s jokes. 

It was perfect June weather, and the two sat in the moonlight 
on the stone terrace watching the twinkling lights of the yachts 
in the little harbour below, while the steep cliffs, sparkling with 
villas and gardens, gave a foreign air to the place which charmed 
the French temperament of our friend. 

“Rector,” he remarked, laying his hand impressively on his 
arm, “this is a magnificent affair!” Then with redoubled 
emphasis—“ It is a sublime affair !” 

Three days were all he could spare from his new charge, but 
they were memorable days of perfect satisfaction to guest and 
host alike, unconscious as all were of the approaching shadow 
about to fall. 

When the carriage was announced to take him to the station, 
a great wave of emotion seemed to sweep over the old man. He 
rose in silence, turning very pale, passed his hands over our heads 
in blessing, then turned and kissed with reverent chivalry the 
hand of his dear hostess, wrung my father’s closely, and mounted 
into the carriage. As he did so he looked back at his'old friend 
standing in the porch, the true and warm-hearted man who had 
brought such joy into his lonely life. It was a wonderful look, the 
look of one who already sees “the Land o’ the Leal” in sight. 
“Stop,” he said as the driver was preparing to start, and getting 
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out again he flung his arms round my father’s neck, solemnly 
kissing him on both cheeks in his country’s fashion, then re- 
mounting he drove off without another word. Much moved, my 
father entered the house silently, and we all thought the incident 
showed Mr. Lempfried felt his end was near, and that they might 
not meet again. In truth they never did, but it was not to him, 
dear soul, the summons came, for ere those same June roses had 
faded, it was the English churchman who was called to rest, and 
Father Lempfried who survived to extreme old age to mourn his 
loss. He continued to serve the Mass, and comfort others as he 
himself was comforted, until the good God he loved so well called 
him also to his home in Paradise, and we beheld the face of 
“ Notre bon ami” no more. 


G. J. Y. 











Shakspere and Wagner. 


Ir has been remarked of the efforts of the modern drama in its 
earliest infancy, the mysteries and miracle plays of the Middle 
Ages, that in France these popular religious spectacles showed in 
particular a rhetorical tendency; in Germany a leaning to the 
lyrical style is no less distinctly discernible; while in England, 
which derived the outward form of its earliest drama from the 
French, a love of action and of quick-moving, almost dramatic 
dialogue is noticeable nearly from the first. 

We are not concerned now with the French drama, more than 
to notice in passing how the early bias has been maintained 
throughout. Whether we consider the “classical” theatre of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or the “romantic” plays of 
Victor Hugo, it is plain that the early tendency to rhetoric has 
had a firm hold on the dramatists of France; and, by usurping 
the place of more essentially dramatic qualities, has prevented the 
nation from possessing a theatre that can be ranked with that of 
England or Germany. 

The history of the drama in England, from the miracle play to 
its highest development in Shakspere, has been set forth so often 
that there is no need to go over the familiar ground. The fond- 
ness for action and incident, the love of broad and somewhat 
coarse humour, can be traced throughout, until they burst into 
full vigorous life in the marvellously productive Elizabethan 
period, among the immediate predecessors of Shakspere, are fixed 
for ever in definite shapes by his genius, and are visible still in 
the hands of his successors, but in a loose and unconnected 
fashion, frittered away for lack of a definite purpose ; until all is 
swamped by the wave of Puritanism, and the English theatre has 
ceased to be a living thing. When the theatres were re-opened at 
the Restoration it was no longer the free-born native art that was 
sought for; a spurious French taste had laid hold of the town, 
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and sapped the life of the English drama. Men were so little in 
sympathy with the ideas of Shakspere that it must be supposed 
that only the beauty of his language kept his plays alive, so far 
as the stage was concerned, since Dryden and the rest did not 
scruple to mutilate them in accordance with the prevalent taste; 
and the fact that these alterations were made in perfectly good 
faith, and with the intention of glorifying the poet, is a sufficient 
indication of the distance that separated these men from Shak- 
spere’s time. 

In Germany, too, this same French taste was acting as a poison, 
and preventing the German theatre from realising anything at 
all, until Lessing, more than any other man, succeeded in up- 
rooting it, and prepared the ground on which Goethe and Schiller 
reared their masterpieces. Then it was that the English drama, 
the work of Shakspere, began to react most powerfully upon the 
life of the young German theatre, as, strangely enough, it had 
already acted two centuries before, in the very days of Shakspere. 
But there was a great difference. In the former case, the 
influence of the English drama had been purely external; the 
English comedians had carried their plays with them into Germany, 
and the German playwrights of the time had adopted their plots 
and produced clumsy imitations, devoid of true dramatic feeling. 
When Lessing made room for a German drama there was no real 
native growth to take the place; and he, with his great successors, 
turned to Shakspere as to a master. This time the English 
influence was internal, much more than external. Schiller and 
Goethe had penetrated deeply the spirit of Shakspere’s writings, 
and they wrote plays in accordance with the teaching they had 
derived from that spiritual insight, each adding much from his 
own genius. Thus they produced a living drama, which will 
always be a noble possession of the German people, but which, we 
shall venture to say, cannot be considered as the highest expres- 
sion of German genius in the domain of dramatic art, inasmuch 
as, though it may truly be said to have been of native growth, it 
was none the less stimulated by foreign influence, without which 
foreign influence it would undoubtedly have taken a very different 
shape, if, indeed, it had ever taken shape at all. 

No; the German parallel to Shakspere must be sought among 
the masters of the German national art, the art of music, which 
has reached its highest development in Germany within the 
present century. As Shakspere’s works were evolved naturally 
from the drama of his day, which constituted the one form of 
popular art, shared by rich and poor alike, in the England of that 
time, so if we are to find a German Shakspere to put beside him, 
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we must look for one whose dramatic work is inseparably connected 
with the art-life of the German people. 

The lyrical direction taken by the early German religious plays 
culminates most obviously in the Passion Music of Sebastian Bach, 
full of subjective feeling, and very far removed from drama 
properly so called. These works were created at a time when the 
secular theatre of Germany slept, or, to speak more correctly, had 
never really been born. And yet, not many years later, we find 
Gluck (a true forerunner of Wagner) composing music of a 
genuinely dramatic type. It is evident, therefore, that here we 
have the line to follow in order to arrive at the ultimate develop- 
ment of the national drama. Gluck is succeeded by Mozart, and 
these two masters, who had such true dramatic instinct, would 
assuredly have done more in this direction, if they had not been 
hampered by their librettists. With the advent of the romantic 
school, Weber appears at the head of operatic composers, another 
to whom Wagner owed a great debt. He suffers more than all 
from the feebleness of his libretti. 

It was necessary, for the realisation of the idea towards which 
German opera had been unconsciously tending, that a master 
should arise who could combine the functions of dramatist and 
musician, who could, in fact, create the music-drama as an organic 
whole. As has always happened in the history of art, when the 
time was ripe the man appeared in the person of Richard Wagner. 
His genius was longer in maturing than that of other great 
musical composers, as was natural, when we consider the com- 
bination of gifts which had to be brought into perfect activity 
before he could produce a masterpiece in his own style. At the 
outset of his career Wagner came under various influences. He 
has told us how he wrote a tragedy in imitation of Shakspere. 
It was not until after the production of Rienzi, where the in- 
fluence of Meyerbeer is most apparent, that he set himself to what 
was to be his life-work. And then each succeeding drama showed 
an immense advance on its predecessor, until the style he had 
created reached its highest expression in Tristan wnd Isolde. 

We think that music allied with drama can go no further than 
this intensely human story of passion. It marks the limit of 
achievement of Wagner's tragedy, as King Lear does that of 
Shakspere. 

Having endeavoured to point out that Shakspere and Wagner 
must be regarded as embodying the highest artistic ideals of 
England and Germany, it will be profitable to make some com- 
parison between their works, in order to bring out the points of 
difference and of relationship between the artistic ideals of the 
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two nations. Perhaps the most conspicuous difference. lies in the 
extreme simplicity of the action in Wagner’s dramas, as contrasted 
with the teeming life and ever-moving scene of Shakspere. Take, 
for example, Tristan and compare it with Hamlet. In the former 
work the action is limited, in the first act, to the drinking of the 
love-potion and the arrival of the ship; in the second, to the 
meeting of the lovers, their discovery, and the wounding of 
Tristan; in the third act there is only the arrival of Isolde, the 
death of Tristan, and the subsequent arrival of King Mark and 
his followers. There are only eight persons in the action, of 
whom three are quite unimportant. Contrast this with Hamlet 
and its long list of characters, its frequent changes of scene, and 
its almost superabundant action. The play is never performed 
now in its entirety, and it is possible that it was shortened for 
performance even in Shakspere’s time. But of what is left in the 
ordinary acting version there is no scene which has not its part 
in the complex many-sided action of this play, which has so 
puzzled commentators who could see no purpose in it, till Goethe 
showed the way. 

The cause of this important difference between the English and 
the German work is to be found in the medium in which the two 
artists worked. Shakspere took a subject which he found ready 
to hand and worked on it in accordance with his dramatic instinct 
and the taste of his public. He had no scenery to think of; his 
stage arrangements were of the simplest ; by the actors doubling 
the parts he could bring on the stage as many persons as he 
pleased in the course of his action; and we think it will be 
allowed that he must have had plenty of histrionic talent to back 
him up. There can scarcely be a doubt that the gift of acting 
was far more common in England at that day than now. The 
public wanted rapid action, a refiex of their own vigorous life; 
they knew how to appreciate beauty of language; and they could 
not be without their clowns, even in the most tragic of plays. 
Above all, they wanted a faithful representation of nature, and 
this Shakspere gave them as no other man has done. Wagner, 
on the other hand, by choosing music as the medium of his 
dramatic expression, was forced to simplify his action as far as 
possible, as a rapidly moving plot, full of incident, would not 
allow of properly developed musical treatment. While, there- 
fore, Shakspere took such plots as were current on the stage at 
his time, and by his masterly treatment made them his own, we 
find Wagner seeking his plots as far as possible from the time in 
which he lived, taking the oldest legends of our race and reducing 
them to their simplest form by the omission of all complications 
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which might obscure the main story. In this way the action of 
each of the music-dramas springs from elemental human passion 
(if we except Parsifal, which is in some measure obscured by a 
tinge of religious mysticism), and is therefore pre-eminently 
suited for musical expression. We cannot agree with those who 
would claim admiration for the books of Wagner’s dramas, as 
poetry, considered apart from the musical setting. We shall 
rather insist that all, or almost all, the poetical beauty is to be 
found in the orchestra, especially in the more mature of his works ; 
though the words are always appropriate to the dramatic situation, 
we are inclined to think that they were purposely left bare of 
adornment, as direct as possible in their relation to the matter in 
hand, so as not to interfere with the free play of the musical 
commentary, which, it must be remembered, was the main thing 
with Wagner. 

Shakspere’s medium of unfettered language, changing from 
blank verse to prose with the varied working of ithe speaker’s 
mind, was much more elastic and quick in its movement than 
Wagner’s, who sought chiefly to depict the moods of his characters. 
By tracing each thought back to its fundamental origin, and 
giving it musical expression in a leit-motif ; by the development 
of subordinate motives from the principal ones; and by the 
combination and interlacing of different motives which have 
become associated in the mind of the hearer with certain ideas, 
Wagner is able to show us what is passing in the minds of his 
personages with a subtlety that is beyond the reach of the actor’s 
art. 

If we turn now to the methods of characterisation of the two 
great dramatists, we shall find again a fundamental divergence. 
Shakspere, with his unsurpassed objectivity of creation, gives us 
actual living individuals, who may certainly in a measure be 
taken as types of humanity, but who nevertheless are invested 
with such minute shades of characterisation, that they have become 
for us actual entities, to a degree not reached by any other personages 
of fiction. Wagner’s men and women, gods and heroes, are, on the 
contrary, always generalisations (if we except Die Meistersinger, a 
work that must be considered separately). Here again we see a 
simplification necessitated by the musical vehicle of his dramatic 
expression. Broad effects are what he sought to produce, and the 
picture would have been spoilt by the elaboration of details, His 
figures are therefore the personification of human ideas and 
passions, as opposed to Shakspere’s studies of individual character 
We may see in these two methods of treatment a reflex of the 
spirit of the age in which each of the two men lived, and of the 
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genius of the nation to which each belonged. For though both 
Shakspere and Wagner may truly be said to have worked “ for all 
time,” yet each belonged essentially to his own age and country. 
In Wagner’s case this is shown conclusively in the tendency to 
symbolism, wherein we can trace the same spirit that pervades the 
second part of Faust. This tendency, however, was not allowed to 
cripple the dramatic interest until his last work, Parsifal. And 
here we may remark a parallelism between the concluding works 
of the two artists. Take Cymbeline, The Tempest, and A Winter's 
Tale, and compare them with Othello, As You Like It, and King 
Lear. We find in the later works a great falling off in dramatic 
force, with at the same time a more serene view of life—the view 
of a man who had emerged victorious from life’s battle and who 
was content thenceforth to be an onlooker. Something of the 
same sort is noticeable in Parsifal, when placed side by side with 
Tristan, or the dramas of Der Ring des Nibelungen. The intense 
human interest is no longer there, passions have become purified, 
the whole drama has undergone an etherealization—in short, 
there is here also a loss of dramatic force, with perhaps an increase 
of poetic beauty. 

We have noticed two principal points of difference between the 
work of Shakspere and Wagner. It remains to touch upon the 
common fundamental basis on which the art of both rests. This 
is the idea of eternal justice which is the groundwork of all that 
is lasting in art, the profound optimism that lies at the root of the 
Teutonic character. It is this that has made the German and 
Anglo-Saxon nations what they are; this sense of the eternal 
fitness of things underlies all that will live in their religion, 
philosophy and art. The idea of justice pervading the plays of 
Shakspere (with one or two exceptions, which appear to have been 
written during a period of scepticism) has been enlarged upon by 
many writers on the poet. At the end of his mest tragic plays 
we are made to feel that his protagonists carried their own doom, 
in some measure, within themselves, and that their sacrifice has 
prepared the way for a happier future for those who are left. In 
all Wagner’s works the same idea is abundantly manifest. 
Nowhere does he show this more clearly than in the tetralogy of 
the “ Ring,” where the power of the gods is fettered by their own 
misdeeds; Wotan’s authority is checked through his entanglement 
in human passions, until his Godhead receives its deathblow from 
the very humanity he had brought into being, and the old 
Walhalla vanishes, leaving the world to work its own salvation in 
a brighter future. 

Before concluding it is necessary to glance at the comedy of the 
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two masters. If we except such touches of comedy as occur in 
the Mime scenes of Siegfried, Wagner has left us only one work 
of this kind, and this, Die Meistersinger, has frequently been 
called Shaksperean in tone, no doubt on account of its sunny, good- 
humoured character, which brings it very near to the spirit of 
Shakspere’s brightest comedies of the As You Like It period. It 
must be confessed, however, that the German master shows himself 
immensely inferior to the English in the matter of comic creation. 
Wagner cannot be said to have fashioned a personage who was 
comic in himself, in the sense that Falstaff, Sir Toby Belch, and 
many others are. The most he could do was to give us, in the 
character of Beckmesser, a person not essentially comic in himself 
but capable of being made ridiculous through his own follies, 
precisely in the same way as Malvolio is turned into laughter. 

Nevertheless there is a geniality running through the whole 
work and personified in Hans Sachs, which, combined with the 
incomparable wealth of its melody, will probably make Die 
Meistersinger the most popular of Wagner's productions in the 
long run. But of the true spontaneous humour of Shakspere we 
can discover none. 

We may conclude this brief survey by a reference to a passage 
in Gervinus’ preface to his great work on Shakspere, where he 
alludes to the belief that prevailed about the middle of this 
century, among a new school in Germany, that a future German 
Shakspere would arise, to found a greater dramatic art than that 
of Goethe and Schiller. Did these esthetic thinkers ever come 
to realise that the true German Shakspere was even then working 
in their midst, or were they among those who rejected him when 
he appeared, as the Jews rejected their Messiah, because He was 
not in conformity with their preconceived notions? It matters 
little. The battle of Wagner’s ideas and methods against 
prejudice belongs now to history, and it is not too soon to assert 
that, as Shakspere has become the greatest glory of our race, so 
Wagner will more and more come to be recognised as the 
embodiment of all that is highest in the national art of Germany. 


Arntuur G. CHATER. 








At the Court of Pelesu. 


Cuapter I, 


“Ragged and tanned, and standing alone, 

Set with their backs to the wall, 

With teeth locked tight to strangle a groan, 
The youngest amongst us all ; 

With hands hard clenched for the coming fight, 
With eyes that glisten and shine, 

With nerves drawn taut and with arms grip’d tight, 
The foremost skirmishing line.” 


A scENE near the coast on the eastern slope of the Malay 
Peninsula. A broad river, measuring near two miles across, its 


waters running white in the aching mid-day heat; numerous 
islets, covered with greenery of many shades, all motionless in 
the hot still air; each frond of the cocoanut trees stretching 
impotent arms to heaven in a mute prayer for coolness. On the 
right bank of the river, the clustering thatched roofs of a large 
Malay village, many of the houses extending far out over the 
waters on the piles which support them. Around the feet of 
these piles innumerable boats of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, 
moored in inextricable confusion; and all things throwing 
shadows against the white sunlight as hard as if cut out of black 
paper. Such was the capital of the Independent Native State of 
Pélésu, which some years agone was inhabited by a Malay king of 
the old school, some unimportant people, and Mr. John Norris, 
political agent. 

The king’s village consisted of one long lane, running parallel 
to the river bank for a distance of something over a quarter of a 
mile, from which various footpaths straggled off, through narrow 
openings, into the closely-clustering native compounds in the 
vicinity. The street was unmetalled, but the red and dusty earth 
had been beaten smooth and hard by the passage of innumerable 
bare feet. This main thoroughfare was lined on either hand by 
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native houses and Chinese shops of varying and irregular shape 
and size, which matched one another only in the materials of 
which they were constructed, and in the air of disorder and 
neglect which pervaded them one and all. At one end of the 
street, in an open space facing a rickety landing-stage, a brick 
mosque, glaringly whitewashed, received, refracted, and redoubled 
the heat of the fierce sunlight. Half-way up the village, and 
standing a little back from the road in another open space, a 
whitewashed, green-shuttered bungalow, of European type, stood 
in a neglected garden. At the far end of the village a larger 
stone building of Chinese design showed its bare windows and its 
slate roof over an eight-foot wall of stone, patched here and there 
with a yard or two of bamboo fencing, the whole grown upon by 
creepers like drapery. 

All these buildings were the property of the king, the mosque 
and the neglected bungalow serving to mark a period in his reign 
when, after a short visit to the neighbouring British colony, he 
had for a space devoted to public works some portions of the funds 
which were more usually employed in ministering to his personal 
pleasures, and to those of the ladies of his extensive harem. The 
third and largest building was of older date, and represented the 
result of a Chinese builder’s efforts to construct a palace worthy 
of a great monarch. 

Both the bungalow and the old palace were inhabited by wives 
of the king: ladies of rank whom he had thought it impolitic to 
divorce, but whose faded charms had long ceased to hold his fickle 
heart in any semblance of bondage. Occasionally the king visited 
these ladies, and they not infrequently sent him presents of food 
in brass trays, borne by many maidens, covered with brilliant 
yellow cloths, and shielded from the sunlight by the silken spread 
of a state umbrella. None the less, the king did not grace either 
of his more civilised houses with the light of his presence. His 
habits were curious, even for an Oriental king—whose ways are 
apt to be unconventional in many respects—and he resembled 
the gentlemen whose names sometimes figure in the police 
reports, in that, like them, he had no fixed place of abode. 

On the side of the main street nearest to the river there were 
about a dozen squalid tents, whose wattled walls and thatched 
roofs differed in no respect from the native shops and hovels 
which adjoined them. But all these huts belonged to the king, 
and in any one of them he might or might not be found at any 
given hour of the day or night. Sometimes three or four of these 
royal residences adjoined one another, and were so arranged that 
the king could make his way from one house to another without 
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attracting public notice by walking up and down the street on 
which they all abutted. 

In each of these huts, it was understood, dwelt a lady who 
occupied the proud position of concubine to the king. The 
houses were crammed with women, most of them nominally 
attendants upon the wives of their monarch. Some, of course, 
were merely cooks and waiting women, but the vast majority 
were one and all devoted to the king’s more immediate service. 

When once the monarch had entered the doors of one of these 
rabbit-warrens, where no other man was permitted to set foot, he 
was apt to be lost sight of by his loyal subjects for days, or even 
weeks at a time, the affairs of his country being meanwhile 
suffered to take care of themselves, while the state itself drifted 
placidly to destruction. 

An indolent European monarch may perhaps seek comfort in 
the thought that the gods are too good to suffer the deluge to 
swamp his dynasty until such time as his own toes are turned 
up to the daisies. The fact that he realises that a deluge is 
impending, however, presupposes that he has devoted some 
thought to the affairs of his country, and even this languid effort 
argues a keener interest in the condition of his people, and a 
greater expenditure of energy and of time than an Oriental king, 
whose harem and whose opium-pipe are both sufficiently well- 
filled, can readily spare from his more intimate pleasures. Thus 
it is that in the East things—and very awful things too—often 
go on for years, all concerned being apparently satisfied that the 
prevailing conditions will last for ever. Then, upon a certain 
day, the deluge comes down, as though one had tapped the sea, 
and evil-mannered native kings and hopelessly rotten native 
institutions jostle one another on the surface of the pool. 

In the state of Pélésu, at the time of which I write, the storm, 
which had long been brewing, was very near its breaking. Many 
things foretold that clearly enough, and it should have needed no 
very keen prophetic vision to recognise in Mr. John Norris, 
political agent, the stormy petrel, the forerunner of the tempest. 

Jack Norris was, at this time, one of the many nameless 
Englishmen who, all unknown and uncared-for by their sheltered 
fellow-countrymen in far-off England, are to be found scattered 
broadcast over the East at the courts of such independent native 
rulers as our hungry European acquisitiveness has so far suffered 
to escape “ protection,” which is one of the official euphonisms for 
“annexation.” These men form the first line of skirmishers in 
the mighty army of England’s empire. They are cast as bread 
upon the waters; and if any lily-white duck—in the shape of 
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some native potentate who has yet much to learn of England's 
methods—comes and gobbles them up, Great Britain annexes or 
“protects” the land in which they died, and moves one step 
forward over their mutilated remains. 

In modern India the political agent is more or less “a curled 
and oiled Assyrian bull,” but in Further India, and in frontier 
states throughout the East, there are few harder or more 
thankless billets than that of an agent at a native court. These 
posts are poorly paid because pay in the East is largely a 
matter of age and of seniority in the service, and the elder men, 
who have made their mark, are old birds who are far too full of 
wisdom to be caught with the chaff of an agent’s billet. On the 
other hand, those seniors who have never scored their notch are 
usually amiable imbeciles who cannot be trusted to do the work. 
Accordingly the agencies go to the younger generation; and 
as there is an element of danger in most of these posts, they are 
eagerly scrambled for by the boys with pluck and brains. 

It is a curious trait in the character of most Englishmen that 
a prospect of danger always casts a certain glamour over things 
which, for that very reason and for many others, are eminently 
unpleasant to the eye of common sense. This glamour, it is only 
fair to add, often dies away entirely on the nearer approach of the 
danger from which it is derived, and the Englishman will then, 
not infrequently, turn and ran. Such things have been. Some 
have been hushed up, and others, which have come to light, have 
been elaborately explained away, or else we have all declined to 
see them, since they tend to disprove the theory we universally 
hold that all inhabitants of Great Britain are brave. Neverthe- 
less, given an Englishman with his back to the wall, and who is 
thus impeded from making use of his back, and it is ordained that 
he should fight as no other man can fight. The political agent, 
from his position as an isolated white man in a foreign land, 
where he is usually totally unsupported by any show of force, 
has his back to the wall as a permanent arrangement, and he 
accordingly generally shows good sport, and makes a pretty fight 
of it when he finds himself at last in the inevitable tight place. 

The state of Pélésu had long been an eyesore to the British 
Government, and eventually the evil deeds of the king gathered 
sufficient weight to turn the slow wheels on which runs the 
administration of one of the most ponderous nations of the earth. 
Treaty negotiations were started with a view to establishing some 
sort of control over Pélésu and its irresponsible ruler, but as the 
state was somewhat inaccessible, and the king a skilful procras- 
tinator, this was a stage of the proceedings which occupied many 
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months. The Government, therefore, looked about for a young 
officer possessed of a good knowledge of the natives and of the 
vernacular, a tough constitution and a slender stipend, all of 
which qualifications were found united in the person of young 
Jack Norris. Accordingly he was sent to Pélésu, and when the 
negotiations were completed, and the treaty signed, he continued 
to perform the duties of political agent. 

He was lodged in a native hut, the front of which abutted on 
the main street, while the back premises straggled out over the 
river on half a hundred crazy wooden piles. This hut contained 
a balai, or common-room, a square, inner apartment with a raised 
platform in its centre, on which Jack squatted to eat his rice, 
or to receive his native visitors. Opening out of this on the left 
hand was a bedroom, and at the back was a large square apart- 
ment in which his native followers lived, and behind that again 
was the big kitchen in which food always seemed to be in progress 
of preparation. 

Norris spent most of his time in the bedroom, which was 
oblong in shape, and looked through two narrow windows on 
to the river, which flowed by and under it. The furniture was 
not elaborate. The plank flooring was covered with straw- 
coloured matting made from the plaited leaves of the mengkiang 
palm, and a small mat and pillows spread beneath an enormous 
set of chintz bed-curtains—looped up by day—filled one side of 
the room. Near this lay half a hundred books tumbled together 
upon the floor, around a green earthenware jar which was used 
for the reception of Jack’s cigarette ends and other similar 
rubbish. Near the window stood a writing-table, littered with 
papers, and two cane-bottomed chairs—the only signs of European 
civilisation in the place—were set close to it. In one corner of the 
room stood two leather portmanteaus, with some of Jack’s clothes 
and his toilet requisites laid out neatly upon them. The raft 
moored at the steps, which led down from the kitchen door, at 
the back of the house, to the river, was the somewhat public 
and primitive bathing-place of the queer household of which 
Jack Norris was master. 

His followers consisted of about twenty Malays—rufiians who 
had come to Pélésu at the heels of Jack Norris, with whom they 
had foregathered in other parts of the Peninsula. They were 
all men who had known the bad old days before European ideas 
of right and wrong upset native notions of the fitness of things; 
they all loved war, or thought that they did, which is often much 


the same thing; and they all swore by Jack and believed in 
him’ intensely. 
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Such was the position of things at Pélésu when the north-east 
monsoon began to break in November, 18—, closing the ports 


on the China Sea, and cutting off all communication with the 
outside world. 


Cuapter II, 


“It’s ill sitting at Rome and striving wi’ the Pope.” 
—CuppDIE HEADRIGG. 


A wEEK or two before the mouth of the river was finally closed 
for the year by the threatening of the monsoon, Jack Norris 
lay stretched upon his mat with a cigarette between his lips 
and a novel in his hand. He was a short, very dark youngster 
of about three or four and twenty years of age. He was thick 
set and very powerfully built, with sturdy legs, and arms on 
which the biceps stood up in knots. His features were rather 
broad and flat, with a mouth that shut like a trap, and the 
dogged strength of a dominant race in every hard line which 
responsibility and an eastern climate had drawn upon his ugly 
face. He was clothed after the manner of Europeans in the 
Malay Peninsula during their hours of ease—in a short linen 
jacket, with sleeves reaching to the elbows, in short linen 
drawers, and a broad native skirt or sdrong, which might be 
huddled up about his waist, or suffered to drop to his ankles, or 
over his feet if the mosquitoes were annoying in their attention, 
at the owner’s will. 

It was evening, and the room in which Norris lay was dimly 
lighted by a stinking oil lamp which stood on the matted floor 
at his elbow. One or two Malays squatted at one end of the 
room, near the curtained door, chewing quids of areca-nut and 
talking together in low murmurs. Through the narrow open 
windows the moonlight strove to penetrate, in spite of the quasi 
lamplight, and the hum of a thousand busy insects, varied by 
the occasional clear note of a night-jar, was borne upon the pure 
night air. The surroundings in which he found himself had 
grown so familiar to Jack Norris, that Thackeray’s brilliant 
description of the /éte at Government House, at which dear 
Becky scored her glittering, short-lived triumph, in the book 
that Norris was reading for the hundredth time, struck no note 
of incongruity in his mind. One half of his brain unconsciously 
assimilated the trivial talk of the Malays near the doorway, 
while the other half took in the familiar words of his book. 

Presently someone came to the door and said a few words in a 
low voice to one of the Malays who was seated near it. 
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“There is a Chinaman who would come into thy presence, 
Tian,” said the latter, turning to Norris. 

“ Bid him enter,” said Jack, sitting up and laying his book 
down beside him. 

The curtains in the doorway were put aside and an old 
Chinaman entered. He saluted Norris, and then seated himself 
cross-legged on the floor near the foot of the bed. He was a 
long-boned, sunken-cheeked, deeply-wrinkled old creature, with 
a slender pig-tail composed almost entirely of silk hanging from 
the sparse grey hairs on his scalp. His shoulders were bowed 
by a permanent stoop, and he brought with him that peculiar 
smell of roasted coffee and chocolate which, combined with a 
strange closeness of the atmosphere that surrounds him, always 
denotes the confirmed opium-smoker. 

“What is the news?” asked Jack, speaking in Malay, and 
employing the usual native interrogative greeting. 

“The news is good,” rejoined the visitor, speaking in the same 
language, and making use of the formal reply, which is as empty 
of meaning as the “Quite well, thank you,” of the confirmed 
invalids. 

These greetings over, the Chinaman shook himself, glanced 
over his shoulder at the Malays near the door, and said 
uneasily — 

“ There is a thing that I would say unto thee, Tian.” 

“Speak on,” said Norris; “these men are mine own people. 
Have no fear.” 

“TI come to thee craving aid, Tian,” resumed the Chinaman. 
“T am exceeding troubled. I have a wife.” 

“T pity thee!” interposed Norris sympathetically. 

“She is a good woman, very fair to see, and moreover she is 
virtuous,” continued the Chinaman. 

“That is strange! It is difficult to find such a one,” said 
Jack, who knew something of Oriental morals. ‘“ Speak on.” 

“Yes,” assented the Chinaman—“ yes, it is strange that she 
is what she is; the more so, seeing that her beauty is indeed 
great, and that the king desires her. It is in this wise. She 
was married to me some four years agone, and I have had by 
her two children, boys, and she and I are happy living together 
in love. Does it seem strange to thee, Tian, that one who is 
young and beautiful should love me, who am neither the one 
nor the other? Yet she who is my wife loves me, and will have 
naught of the king or his presents. The Tian knows the ways 
of the king. He dwells often in the house of his concubine, 
Che’ Layang, the which adjoins mine own. Upon a certain day 
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the king, peeping through the wattled walls which divide my 
house from that of his concubine, espied my wife playing with 
the men-children, my sons, and from that time he has sought 
many means to seduce her from me. He sent first an aged 
crone of his household to make known to her his passion; but 
she, on hearing the words of the old woman, raised so great a 
tumult of angry screamings that the hag fled in fear of me. 
Then, later, the king sent diamonds and fine raiment, such as 
women love, by the hands of certain of his armed youths, choosing 
for the purpose an hour when I was absent from my house. But 
she, my wife, received the youths with evil words, and threw 
the king’s gifts‘ forth into the mire of the street, so that the 
silks were soiled and the very lustre of the diamonds was 
dimmed. 

“Therefore my wife boarded up the crevice in the wall through 
which the king was wont to watch her; but in the night the 
boarding was torn away. 

-“ Thou askest, Tian, why the king has not seized her by force, 
as he seized the wife of Ahmad of Palan Aur, and the wife of 
Chi On, the Keh trader. Tian, men speak of thee as the pen- 
dwar piitch—the white antidote—and but for that medicine many 
a man had suffered death and worse in Pélésu since thy coming. 
And I, also, but for thee, had lost either life or honour. It is thy 
presence, and the fear of those who sent thee hither, which causes 
the king to employ stealth and stratagem where, in past days, 
he was wont to use force. Now come I hither to thee crying and 
weeping, secretly, and by night, hoping that thou wilt aid and 
protect me, and the woman my wife, and the men-children my 
two little sons. Both I and my wife are British subjects. Long 
have we dwelt in Pélésu, but our birthplace is in the colony. 
We, therefore, are thine own people, and we trust in thee with 
a thousand thousand hopes.” 

“Tf thou so desirest,” said Norris, “I will speak with the king 
on this matter.” 

“Nay, Tian, I pray thee do not so!” cried the Chinaman, 
aghast at the mere suggestion. ‘“ Nay, I pray thee, for in very 
truth I should die at the hands of the king did he but know 
that I had had speech with thee.” 

“Tf that be so,” said Norris, “the better course were for thee 
and thine to quit Pélésu, and seek refuge in the colony.” 

“That also I cannot do,” said the Chinaman ; “ my business is 
here in Pélésu, and were I to quit it both my children and my 
wife would die of famine. That may not be. Also the mouth 
of the river closes to-morrow or the day after; who can tell 
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when the winds of the monsoon will descend upon us? No—I 
cannot quit Pélésu now, but I will do so when the river-mouth 
is once more open, if all then be well. I have sought thee only 
that thou mightest know the heavy things which I and mine 
are bearing at the hands of the king ; and that knowing thou 
shouldest aid me if occasion arises.” 

“That will I do and willingly,” said Norris. “It is a little 
thing. But the words of the men of old times are true when 
they say: ‘It is well to be economical before thy substance is 
wasted, and to be upon thy guard before thou art smitten.’ It 
were in truth better to suffer me to speak with the king now, 
and so save thee and thine and mine and me from trouble yet 
to come.” 

“T dare not suffer it, Taan—I dare not!” cried the Chinaman 
once more. “ Didst thou but speak, I would be as one already 
dead. I pray thee, think not of it!” 

“Tt is enough!” said Norris discontentedly. “It is enough! 
Have no fear—I will hold my peace, though I doubt not that evil 
things will result. But now return thee to thy dwelling, and if 
trouble assails thee, come thou to me in thy hour of need.” 

The Chinaman salaamed, rose, and withdrew. It is not 
customary to offer any verbal thanks in Malay. When one is 
thanked by a native it is silently, and by deeds, not noisily and 
in words, as amongst ourselves. It may be open to doubt, how- 
ever, whether the former method, rarely though it may be 
employed, is not, on the whole, superior to the profuse use of 
the latter, to which we are all so well accustomed in the west, 
and which, in the majority of cases, means little enough. 


When Che’ Ah Ku, the Chinaman, had departed, Norris called 
Raja Haji Hamid, the chief of his followers, to his side, and the 
two sat talking far into the night. 

Raja Haji was a man who, on the other side of the Peninsula, 
had won for himself an astonishing reputation for courage, and a 
very evil name for other qualities which by no stretch of the 
imagination, and from no conceivable point of view, could possibly 
be regarded as virtues. He had been one of the most reckless 
and untamed'of a lawless race of rdjas in an independent native 
state before the advent of the white men reduced things to the 
dull monotony of order, and thus he had acquired a knowledge of 
the seamy side of Malay human nature which was as curious as it 
was profound. Norris knew something of the same subject also, 
but when matters of difficulty arose he usually took counsel with 
the hoary old villain who loved him, and looked upon the affairs 
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of Pélésu as a game in which they were partners, with the king 
and the people of the land as their adversaries. 

“T also have seen the woman Chik—the wife of Ah Ku the 
Chinaman—and she is fair to look upon,” said Raja Haji late that 
night; “but there be many in Pélésu far more beautiful. It is 
not her loveliness which causes the heart of the king to wax hot. 
He desires her with an exceeding great longing because she alone 
of all the people of this land dares to deny herself to him. Men 
say that he has sought all manner of love-potions, but they profit 
him not with her. It is clear to see that the aged man her 
husband knows the occult arts, and has cast over her a glamour ; 
how else should she be faithful to one so old and ugly? None 
the less, Taian, it is certain that trouble will arise. It was but 
yesternight that I dreamed in a dream that the king bade us eat 
Dérian and other round fruit, and that'’needs no skill in the 
interpretation. The fruit are bullets and cannon-balls, and the 
dream betokens strife. Well, it is long since I bathed me in 
the smoke and the bullets, and I am ketdgeh, longing for that to 
which I am accustomed, as the opium-smoker longs for the drug. 
Mine will be the greater pleasure if war results with these men 
of Pélésu! Ah! it recalls to my mind the ancient days in mine 
own land. Listen, Tian.” 

And Raja Haji plunged into the relation of deeds of wrong and 
rapine done in bygone days in which his soul delighted, and 
with which he was wont to regale Jack Norris for hours at a 
time. 

It is only by dwelling among Malays in intimacy and good- 
fellowship that a stranger may really learn what manner of men 
they are. Jack Norris, who when he came to Pélésu thought he 
knew more about natives than any man in the Peninsula, soon 
found out he was still stumbling over the ab ¢ of his study, and 
was now daily learning little odds and ends of knowledge which 
would gradually piece themselves together, until he should eventu- 
ally find himself a master of his subject. 
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Cuaprer III. 


“The deed was done in the dark! 
A scuffle, a stab, a blow, 
A curse, a sob—and hark! 
The wail of a voice we know! 
The patter of feet that flee, 
A body nerveless and stark, 
Foul sight for the stars to see! 
The deed was done in the dark.” 


Ar six o’clock one afternoon Jack Norris awoke from sleep. It 
was one of the pleasant customs of Pélésu, about this time, for no 
one who respected himself—that is to say, no raja or other member 
of the leisured classes—ever to go to bed before six or seven in the 
morning, and as a consequence the hour for rising differed widely 
from that which is usual in more civilised communities. Jack’s 
work lay among the upper classes in Pélésu, so he had been 
forced to keep their hours if he wished to see anything of them, 
and he was now quite accustomed to sleep through the bright day 
time, and to wake when the sunset was becoming faint and 
gloomy with the gathering shades of evening. 

A meal was served at seven, and an hour or two were passed in 
reading and writing. Then at about nine o’clock Norris sauntered 
out of his compound, and with one native boy at his heels, took 
his way up the village street. He halted at a Chinese shop, and 
bowing his head to pass under the low doorway—over which was 
inscribed, in Chinese characters, the strangely inappropriate 
legend: “The Dwelling of Divine Repose ”—stumbled up a dark 
and narrow passage, which was more like an underground gallery 
in a mine than a portion of any dwelling-house such as white 
men are familiar with. The place was redolent of a thousand 
odours peculiar to the Chinese, but Norris had subdued his nose 
long ere this, and the smells inseparable from native houses had 
almost ceased to annoy him. Arrived at the end of the passage, 
Norris pushed aside a dingy curtain, cloaking a doorway on his 
right, and entered a small dark room, the sanctum of Su Kim, the 
Chinese trader to whom the house belonged. 

The room was more than half-filled by a raised platform or 
opium-bench, which served its owner indifferently as bed, chair, 
and table. Su Kim was seated cross-legged upon this bunk, 
closely filling a long bamboo opium-pipe with the drug which he 
was cooking over a small lamp that stood by him, ready lighted 
for the purpose. The faint smell of roast coffee and chocolate, the 
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odour of cooking opium, filled the room, as the drug swelled into 
blisters, or subsided like a bubble, as Su Kim toasted it at the 
end of a metal skewer. He was an old man, whose creased and 
wrinkled body was bare to the waist. His legs were cased in a 
pair of black silk trousers, very full and loose, and to the belt 
which secured them were attached a bead-worked money-pouch 
and a cluster of the silver hooks and prods such as the Chinese 
use for tickling and picking the insides of their ears. 

To the right and left of the room little octagonal tea-trays or 
stools were ranged against the wall, and a small brown teapot 
with tiny china cups without handles stood on a wooden tray on 
the bunk. 

To the European eye, Su Kim’s sanctum was a sufficiently 
squalid place, but none the less it was one of the haunts selected 
by the élite of Pélésu in which to meet and gossip and exchange 
news. To-night, Norris found that he was the first to reach this 
place of general rendezvous, and as he seated himself upon one of 
the stools, and took the cup of tea which Su Kim handed to him, 
he began the conversation in the usual way. 

“What is the news?” 

“The news is good,” replied Su Kim mechanically. “ Hast thou 
heard of what befell Che’ Ah Ku and Li Tat on the night of the 
king’s feast? Thou hast heard that Li Tat is dead, and that the 
king has seized all that he possesses, claiming the same for a debt. 
It is even so, and now that we are alone I will tell thee of Li Tat’s 
death. We Chinamen traders of Pélésu were all bidden to the 
feast of the king, and we all went. Che’ Ah Ku and Li Tat were 
told to eat from the same tray of food, but Che’ Ah: Ku, fearing 
evil, eat nought save only the rice and so escaped death. But 
Li Tat eat unwarily, suspecting nothing, seeing that from child- 
hood he had served the king faithfully ; but, Tian, he had waxed 
rich, and the king desired his possessions. No sooner had he 
returned unto his house than a great sickness fell upon him, by 
reason of the said food, and even before his eyes had closed in 
death the king’s treasurer came to his dwelling, and seized upon 
all his stores of money, and getah ; and, as thou also hast heard, 
Che’ Ah Ku is faint with fear, for it is certain that he too is 
doomed, and now he knows not in what way his death will fall 
upon him.” 

“ Art thou sure of that which thou sayest ?” asked Norris. 

“Yes,” replied Su Kin—“ yes, it is in truth as I say ; but peace, 
Ttian—someone comes this way.” 

Presently the curtain was once more put aside, and a largely 
built, imposing looking man, dressed in gay-coloured Malay 
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clothes, with a short ‘ris in his belt, and a long dagger, sheathed 
in wood, in his hand, stepped into the room. On his head was a 
handkerchief twisted into a peak; he had clumsy sandals on his 
feet, and the light caught the gloss on his cotton sdrong or waist 
skirt, to which a shining surface had been imparted by hard friction 
with a shell. This man was the Wato Bendahara Sri Stiawan, a 
cousin of the king, whom Norris knew well for a truculent bullying 
fellow, with a loud voice, a boisterous manner, and the heart of a 
little mouse. 

The conversation now turned to more indifferent topics, and 
by-and-bye more chiefs dropped in and joined in the talk. The 
Ungku Mada, a little-loved brother of the king, and a friend of 
Jack’s, was among the last to arrive, and shortly after ten o'clock 
the whole party, including Norris, adjourned to the Balai, or state 
hall. This was a large building abutting on the main street, and 
open to the air on all sides. It was raised some six feet from the 
ground on piles, and it was in this place that the greater portion 
of the evening was wont to be spent in gossiping, in eating sickly 
sweetmeats, and in gambling. 

Norris and the chiefs had been seated in the hall some time, 
and sweetmeats in large quantities had just been produced, when 
suddenly the quiet stillness of the soft Malayan night was rent 
by peal after peal of shrill screamings, such as no throat but that 
of a woman in misery or pain can produce. Jack started up, 
moved by that instinct which always prompts a white man, who 
is alone among natives, to take the lead in all emergencies. It is 
the instinct of the dominant race, and natives as a rule are well 
content to follow and obey on such occasions. The Bendahara, 
however, put forth a restraining hand, and begged Norris to be 
seated. 

“Tis but the howling of a dog,” said he, “ and, moreover, thou 
knowest the custom, Tian; none may leave the Balai when food 
is served without they have partaken thereof.” 

Very reluctantly Jack sat down once more. Malay custom, he 
knew, was like unto the laws of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not. Quickly he dipped his hand into the dish, eat a 
mouthful of sickly sweetmeat, composed in equal proportions of 
sugar, flour and egg, and then, swinging himself over the edge of 
the verandah on to the ground beneath, he set off at a run down 
the village street. 

The night had been dark a few minutes before, but now a 
ruddy moon was lying on the horizon, amid a bed of fleecy clouds. 
A broad line of light lay on the surface of the river, ribbed with 
the thousand ripples of the water, and the huts bordering the 
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path down which Norris ran looked black and shapeless, and 
threw heavy impenetrable shadows across his way. A few 
hundred yards down the street a small knot of silent and terrified 
natives stood, pressing one against the other, half in and half out 
of the shadow. A black heap was dimly discernible in the 
shallow ditch that separated the huts from the pathway, and the 
continuous moans and sobs of a woman in sorrow broke upon the 
stillness. As Jack drew nearer, this black heap resolved itself 
into the body of a man, lying with all the abandon of death or of 
insensibility, with the form of a woman thrown prostrate across 
it, her head and arms beating the ground in all the restless, 
unrestrained grief of an Oriental. As Norris approached, and the 
woman caught sight of him, her cries broke out once more with 
redoubled energy, the pealing screams running up the scales till 
they broke on a note deafeningly shrill, which sent a thrill of 
almost pain through Jack’s nerves. The man was Che’ Ah Ku, 
and the wailing woman was Chik, his wife. 

“What thing is this?” asked Jack, and the little group of 
Malays broke silence, all speaking at once, and each now offering 
a different explanation of the catastrophe. 

“He smote his head against the lintel of the door!” “He 
has fallen in a fit!” ‘The madness of the pig (epilepsy) has 
come upon him!” “He hath been attacked by a devil!” “An 
evil spirit hath laid hold upon him!” were some of the phrases 
which came, all in one breath, from the various onlookers. 

Jack Norris was kneeling by the side of the unconscious 
Chinaman by this time, and as the clamour of voices ceased, 
his clear young tones, speaking with the perfect Malay accent 
for which he was famous, fell upon the ears of the people, and 
hushed their noisy vapourings into the still silence of fear. 

“This man has been stabbed,” he said—* stabbed at the very 
door of the king’s house. Where are the king’s men who keep 
watch and ward here by day and by night ? How chanced it that 
they saw nought of what passed, and why has no man aided this 
woman to carry her husband into his house?” 

There was not a man in this crowd but was well aware, in his 
heart of hearts, that Che’ Ah Ku had been stabbed at the king’s 
instance, but in Pélésu men who desired that their days should 
be long in the land knew better than to say all that they thought. 
Jack Norris’s plain speaking filled them with fear, for even to 
listen to such things might be regarded as a crime, and one by 
one they slunk away. 

Aided by his own people Jack then carried the still unconscious 
Ah Ku into his house, and laid him on the opium-bench in the 
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inner room. He had been badly mauled. A stab from a kris 
had pierced his upper lip, splitting it from the nostril to the 
gums, and knocking away all the front teeth of his upper jaw. 
The point of the blade had come out in the centre of Ah Ku’s left 
cheek. A second stab had struck him in the forehead above his 
left eye, but the steel had been stopped by the bone of the skull. 
This wound was a very clean one, and Jack’s keen eyes saw by its 
shape that it had been made by a ‘ris with a ridged blade, such 
as only the king’s bodyguard were wont to carry. Ah Ku had 
fullen backwards when he was stabbed, and as he lay upon the 
ground he had received several heavy blows on the chest from a 
wooden club, or some other similar blunt instrument. 

Jack pulled off his coat and rolled up his sleeves. Then he 
drove all the spectators from the room except Raja Haji Hamid, 
and set to work to do what he could to mend Che’ Ah Ku. He 
washed and dressed the wounds on Ah’ Ku’s forehead and cheek, 
put a couple of silk stitches into the severed lip, and applied a 
compress to the injured chest. He plied his patient with 
stimulants, and eventually had the satisfaction of restoring him 
to consciousness. Then having given orders that he was to be 
tended carefully, and to be fed at regular intervals, he returned 
to his own house. 

Next day Ah Ku was better, and as soon as Jack had dressed 
his wounds, a statement was made, and taken down in writing, 
which gave Norris enough information to hang several of his 
most intimate acquaintances, members of the king’s bodyguard. 
Ah Ku had been sent for by the king’s treasurer upon some 
trivial pretext, and on his return to his own house four men had 
leaped from the shadow of the king’s house, and had only ceased 
their attack when Ah Ku lay in the state of unconsciousness, 
which they mistook for death. 


Jack Norris now passed through some very weary weeks. He 
tended Ah Ku with elaborate care, and was rewarded by seeing 
the wounds heal up, though they left hard and ugly scars behind 
them. But the man continued to wax weaker and weaker, and 
Jack began to perceive that some internal injury, against which 
his homely doctoring was powerless to prevail, had been sus- 
tained. Very gradually Ah Ku lost strength, and Jack watched, 
with a keenness of anxiety which well nigh amounted to agony, 
the race which the ebbing life in his patient was running 
with the time which would bring with it the breaking of the 


monsoon and the re-opening of communication with the outside 
world. 
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It was Jack’s object to cause Ah Ku to live until the mouth of 
the river should be once more open to ships. Then he would 
remove him to the neighbouring British colony, where his appear- 
ance would be all that was needed to complete the long and heavy 
indictment against the King of Pélésu that was needed to justify 
the government in moving one more step forward. So Jack 
fought with death, eagerly and fiercely, day and night, heart and 
soul, as a man strives to stay the ebbing of a life he loves. His 
cheeks began to grow pale and lined under his deep sun-burn, 
and his eyes to shine unnaturally with anxiety and want of sleep, 
but still he carried on the fight, Chik striving to aid him early 
and late. 

The king shut himself up in his rabbit-warrens, and only once 
did Jack chance to meet him in the street. The king in melan- 
choly accents, full of tenderness and compassion, asked anxiously 
after Jack’s patient, and expressed his well-feigned horror of the 
crime which had been perpetrated. Jack smiled grimly with 
that tight-shut mouth of his, and in equally dulcet*tones, and with 
an elaborate air of respect, dropped into the ear of his royal 
friend a few sentences that burned like fire. He spoke in that 
subtle Malay language which lends itself so readily to the 
framing of soft sounding phrases, that mean so much more than 
they express. Had Jack’s words been analysed no man could 
deny that they were courteous and commonplace enough, but 
none the less both Jack and the king knew that an accusation of 
murder had been made against the ruler of Pélésu no whit less 
distinctly than if his Highness had been formally charged in the 
criminal’s dock. 

After this the king went to bed and apparently stayed there, 
for, if one might believe his messages, he was always asleep or too 
sick to rise from his couch when Jack sought an interview with 
him. Speech with the king being thus rendered impossible, Jack 
wrote him a letter stating in unmistakable language that Ah Ku 
and his people would be removed from Pélésu to the colony as 
soon as communication by sea was re-established ; no answer was 
received to this missive, but none the less Jack remained content. 
He had given formal notice of his intention, and he was deter- 
mined to vindicate the right of a British subject to come and go 
as he pleased. He was particularly anxious, however, to avoid 
anything which could be regarded as the spiriting away of Che’ 
Ah Ku, and though he foresaw that trouble would be not unlikely 
to ensue, he had made up his mind that Ah Ku’s departure should 
be made openly and in the light of day. 

All this required nerve, for the people who thronged the court 
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of Pélésu began to look askance at Jack Norris, seeing in him now 
the almost openly-declared enemy of their king. 

One night Jack went to the Balai, as he had been accustomed 
to do before Che’ Ah Ku was stabbed, but the looks of the rajas 
and chiefs which greeted his arrival showed him that for the time 
he was the reverse of “bien vu.” The Bendahara turned to him 
almost as soon as he was seated, and said, sulkily— 

“ How fares it with that Chinaman whom thou art tending?” 

He knew Ah Ku’s name as well as he knew his own, but he 
spoke of the man contemptuously as a Chinaman because he 
wished to be nasty. Norris was somewhat nettled at the 
Bendahira’s manner, and by the unfriendly faces around him, and 
he said in his heart he would make these men of Pélésu “sit up 
and snort!” He knew too that his life was not over safe at this 
time, and his knowledge of Malay character told him that bluff 
and an ostentatious disregard of the dangers with which his path 
was beset was the best attitude for him to assume if he desired to 
prolong his insecure lease of life. Therefore he answered in 
words such as no native would have dared to use, and in a manner 
which he knew would send a tremor through his audience. 

“Try to think for thyself,” he said, “how should a man fare 
who has been stabbed with knives?” 

He heard the men around him gulp and draw in their breath 
at the word, for the official contention at this time was that Che’ 
Ah Ku’s injuries had not been wrought by man. 

“ Who says that Ah Ku was stabbed?” cried the Bendahara. 

“TI say it,’ returned Norris, “and all men say the like who 
speak that which it is in their bellies to speak, Ah Ku was 
stabbed with knives at the door of the king’s house where the men 
of the king’s bodyguard are wont to sit.” 

“How dost thou know?” cried the Bendahara excitedly. 
“There was a lath of bamboo projecting from the thatch and 
men say Ah Ku stumbled and fell against it!” 

“ Ah Ku does not measure seven cubits high,” answered Norris 
with a grin; “think once more that thou mayest find some better 
explanation.” Then he laughed aloud, while his audience shufiled 
uneasily, and the chief scowled at this stranger who seemed not to 
know what the fear of death might mean. 

“Then I say that it was a devil who did this thing!” cried the 
Bendahira almost with a scream. 

“Thy words are very true,” answered Norris, and then raising 
his voice—“ And mark ye, the devil that did this thing went on two 
legs, and was armed with a ridged iris, Perchance he borrowed 
the weapon from one of the king’s bodyguard who are wont to sit 
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at night on the spot where the deed was done! What profits it 
to seek for explanations when all men know the truth? And 
remember, though this thing was done in the dark, it has come 
into the light of day, and there may be many in this land of 
Pélésu who will live to pay the price of that night’s work, nor will 
it avail them aught if they strive to make Satan bear the burden 
of their evil deeds. I ask thy leave to depart!” And Jack dropped 
over the edge of the verandah, and left a flustered awe-stricken 
court behind him. 

This was one of many such adventures which thrust themselves 
upon Norris at this time. The knowledge that his life hung by a 
thread seemed to make him doubly reckless, and though he was 
very much alone, though he had no man of his own race to sup- 
port him, the excitement of his life supplied him with all the 
stimulant he needed, and he learned to enjoy the risks he ran 
almost hourly. And thus the days slipped by until the monsoon 


broke and a vessel was reported as having entered the mouth of 
the river. 


Cuaprer LY. 


“When blood runs slowly, when limbs wax weak, 

When life is ebbing away, 

When lips, that of old were swift to speak, 
Are silent for ever and aye; 

When the passing pain racks the wearied brain, 
When the death-rattle tears the chest, 

A man may rejoice at Azrael’s voice, 
And be glad to go to his rest. 


“But when on the brink of the grave we reel, 

Tho’ the Soul to the Body clings, 

And never a pang or a pain we feel, 
And our joy in all mortal things 

Is as keen as of old, yet the hour’s foretold 
For our death by our foes decreed, 

The longing for life, makes furious strife, 
And to die may be hard indeed.” 


Norzis set off for the mouth of the river as soon as he learned that 
a ship had arrived. He travelled in a long, narrow, open boat, 
taking the steer-oar himself, while sixteen of his men bent to th 

paddles, to the accompaniment of a perfect tempest of shrill shouts 
and yells. ‘The boat skimmed quickly over the water, and in an 
hour Jack found himself climbing up the port side of a dirty little 
steam “tramp,” and being received by the Malay captain and 
Chinese Chin-chu, or supercargo, at whose hands she ran many 
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risks, and suffered terrible things every time she put to sea. As 
he boarded her, he saw certain of the king’s men scrambling into 
a boat moored on the starboard side, and he knew from this that 
the people of Pélésu had already done their best to prevent the 
ship from accepting Ah Ku and his people as passengers. 

This suspicion was soon amply confirmed, for the Malay captain 
and the Chinese supercargo both flatly refused to run the risk of 
taking out of Pélésu persons whom the king desired to keep within 
his country. Norris had anticipated this, however, and he pro- 
ceeded to calmly explain that if the refusal to carry Ah Ku and 
his family was persisted in, the good ship Bang Ah Hong 
would shortly forfeit her license to carry passengers and would 
meet with stern disasters exceedingly unpleasant to her owners. 
After some further arguments the captain of the vessel gave in, 
and when Jack had exacted a promise that the vessel should not 
put to sea until he gave her permission to do so, he once more 
returned up stream to the capital. 

Arrived here Jack set off on a round of afternoon calls. First 
he visited the Ungku Sunda, the king’s brother, who was on good 
terms with Norris, and on exceedingly bad ones with the ruler of 
Pélésu. To him Raja Norris explained that on the following 
morning he proposed to take Che’ Ah Ku and his family out of 
Pélésu. 

“Do not so!” cried the Ungku Sunda. “The king will never 
permit it. If thou dost persist thou wilt be slain, and when thou 
art dead I too shall perish at the hands of the king.” 

Norris laughed, and said that the Ungku Sunda had better lend 
him his aid in the removal of Ah Ku, since, if that failed, they 
were both, it would seem, like to be dead men before long. The 
Ungku Sunda, however, only reiterated his entreaties to Norris to 
abandon his project, and bewailed the evil fate which he foresaw 
was like to overtake him and all connected with him. 

“What can one do?” said Norris philosophically. ‘“ My words 
have gone forth. I have said that I would do this thing, and now 
behold the time is at hand.” 

Norris left the Ungku Sunda moaning over his evil fortune with 
tears and futile wringing of impotent, irresolute hands, and betook 
himself to the Bendahara. 

“ There will be trouble if thou dost attempt to remove Ah Ku,” 
said this chief—“ there will be trouble, and thou and thine will be 
slain. But I pray thee leave a record behind thee that so the 
white men may know that I was ever thy friend.” 

The frank selfishness of this proposal set Norris laughing once 
more. He was in a thoroughly reckless mood, though his voice 
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and manner showed no signs of excitement, and the humours of 
the situation pleased him. 

“Tf thou art my friend,” he said, “ when the trouble comes all 
men will know it, for thou wilt stand by me. Therefore there 
will be no need of writing or record to prove my friendship.” 

“But I am a man devoid of power and authority,” whined 
the Bendahara. “I cannot aid thee, but indeed I am thy friend.” 

“* He who is not for me is against me,’” translated Norris, and 
so saying he took his departure. 

He next visited Tumenggong, another great chief, who was 
famed for his prudence, but this worthy, having scented trouble 
in the air, had departed up stream to snare turtle-doves, thus to 
avoid all connection with whatsoever might occur. 

Norris next went to see Tungku Indut, the eldest son of the 
king, who was at this time at enmity with his father, and to him 
he repeated that at dawn on the following day he proposed to 
remove Ah Ku and his family. 

“ Hast thou well considered this thy plan?” asked the prince. 

“Yes,” said Norris gravely—“I have considered it even to the 
end.” 

“And thy mind is made up,” asked the prince—‘ even though 
thou art aware that the king will visit thy action maybe with 
force?” 

“Yes,” returned Norris, “my mind is made up, and my word 
has gone forth.” 

“Then if thou wilt follow my advice remove Ah Ku by night, 
so that no man may know the hour of his departure.” 

“That I may not do,” said Norris; “I am no thief, removing by 
night the property of the king thy father. Ah Ku and his people 
are British subjects, and all such come and go as it pleases them. 
At daybreak to-morrow I take them forth, and I come hither to 
tell thee my intention that all may be open, and that no man may 
say that I acted secretly or by stealth.” 

“Then I have no further word to say,” said Tungku Indut ; 
“do that which thou thinkest right, but verily there will be 
trouble, and thy life will pay the penalty of thy desire to oppose 
the king.” 

So Norris departed and returned to his house through the 
darkness, which had already fallen over the land. He had eaten 
no food since dawn, but his cravings of appetite were not yet to 
be appeased, for on his arrival at his house he found two chiefs, 
messengers from the king, who brought him word that his High- 


ness was awaiting his coming, and desired urgently to have speech 
with him. 
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In spite of all their protests Norris bade all his men remain in 
the house and went alone to this interview with the hostile king. 
He knew that Pélésu was in an exceedingly excited state, and that 
the king would be glad of any pretext which would give rise to a 
quarrel that might terminate in the murder of Jack and of his 
people. Anything in the nature of trouble that might have the 
appearance of being wholly unconnected with politics would, Jack 
knew, be very welcome to the ruler of Pélésu, and this of all 
things he was most anxious to avoid. Therefore he went alone, 
and the risk which he ran by so doing accorded with the somewhat 
reckless mood that possessed him that evening. 

The king was awaiting Jack’s coming, sitting upon a mat 
spread on the ground in front of the whitewashed bungalow, of 
which mention has already been made. The open space in front 
of the house, and all the approaches to it, were thronged with men, 
squatting humbly on the earth, after the manner of Malays when 
in the presence of their king, and the moonlight showed Jack that 
all present were armed to the teeth ; and, moreover, the people of 
the neighbouring villages, he noted, had been called in to the 
capital, a thing in itself so unusual that Jack needed no man to 
tell him that mischief was intended, and he felt instinctively that 
an appearance of absolutely light-hearted disregard to danger was 
at once the wisest and the safest air that he could assume in the 
presence of this multitude of his enemies. 

“Hai, Mérah!” he cried laughingly to one burly native against 
whom he brushed in passing—‘“‘ thou and thy fellows are in force 
to-night!” 

The man scowled at him sulkily, and those near him turned 
round to watch him and Norris. 

“It is true that we are in force,” grunted Mérah. “It is said 
that the king desires to slay a tiger!” 

Norris knew well enough that there was no tiger in the vicinity 
and that he was the person whose death the king desired to 
compass, 

“ Have a care, Mérah,” he cried, with the same careless laugh 
on his lips. ‘Have a care, for tigers have claws and teeth where- 
with to guard their lives.” 

All knew what this hint meant, and Norris had the satisfaction 
of seeing some approving and admiring looks on the faces of the 
crowd, for Malays love pluck, especially when it is garnished with 
a touch of swagger and a ready tongue. 

Norris squatted upon the mat opposite to the king, and noted 
with satisfaction that no man was seated within striking distance 
of his back. The king sat in silence, frowning at the mat which 
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he picked with restless fingers. All the great chiefs were present, 
but for full five minutes no man spoke a word. At last Norris 
took the initiative. 

“It was told unto me that your Highness desired to have speech 
with me. If this is not so, I would ask leave to depart, for I am 
hungry, having fasted all the day.” 

“Have patience for a space, Tian,” said the king. “There is 
a little matter on which I would speak with thee. It has been 
said that thou desirest to remove Ah Ku and his family from out 
this land of Pélésu. I place no faith in this report, for of a 
certainty it is false.” 

“No,” said Norris, “it is true. To-morrow at dawn I will 
remove these people from. out of Pélésu. They desire it, and, 
moreover, they are British subjects, wherefore no man may 
restrain their coming in or their going forth.” 

“But they are indebted to me,” said the king. 

“Tf it be so that the debt can be proved—for indeed this is the 
first time that I have heard tell of it—I will stand security for 
the silver, and it shall be paid. But was it not to pay money due 
to Ah Ku that your Highness sent diamonds to his house, which 
men say were thrown forth into the gutter? ” 

Jack was young, and for the life of him he could not have kept 
back the gibe. 

The king’s face darkened till it was almost black, and the lines 
about his mouth deepened as he set his lips hard, while his breath 
came in short hard sobbing gulps. When next he spoke his voice 
trembled with anger. 

“TI care nothing for the money, as well the Tian knows, but 
I beg thee not to remove from Pélésu those whom, I tell thee, I 
will not lightly suffer to depart.” 

“Tam sad at heart,” said Jack; “ verily my heart is sorrowful 
that I cannot do that which thou desirest.” 

“But, Tian,” almost shrieked the king, whose will had never 
before been opposed by living man—‘“ but, Tian, thou dost not 
understand! I tell thee I will not suffer it.” 

“ Full well I understand thy words,” said Norris; “it is my fate 
which is accursed, since I cannot comply with them.” 

“But J am ruler of Pélésu!” cried the king. 

“That is indeed so, but Ah Ku and his people are subjects of 
the Queen, the most high, the most great, and all her folk are 
free to come and go whithersoever they desire. I too am her 
servant, and it is laid upon me to do her bidding, and to aid her 
people to maintain their rights.” 

“ Ah, truly,” said the king, changing his tone from angry 
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protest to the dulcet note which heralds a sneering Malay remark 
of many meanings. “ I—what am I, and what is my power? I 
have neither man, nor weapons, nor power, nor skill, nor state, 
whereas thou, Tian, art indeed well furnished with all that thou 
dost need in order to carry out the wishes of thy Queen.” 

“It were better not to sneer, O king!” returned Norris, who 
did not altogether like the tone his adversary was assuming. “I 
and those who follow me are few and weak, a little thing to 
swallow, like the bait that killed the shark. We are as it were 
the shadow, but the substance, which hath cast us before it, hath 
subdued many lands. Thou art powerful to-night, thy men 
are many, mine are few, but our talk is not of these things. I 
have said that Ah Ku shall be removed from out Pélésu if 
he lives till morning, and if I also live, and this thing I will 
surely do.” 

“But, Taian, wilt thou not hearken to reason? I pray thee 
do not this thing. If thou dost so desire, take the woman Chik 
into thy own keeping. I will not harm her. Let her live within 
thy house, but I cannot suffer her to leave Pélésu.” 

“There is a saying of the men of ancient days: ‘Set not a 
snare and then thrust thy head into it.’ My house is a house 
for men, and no woman could dwell there without a scandal 
arising. Moreover, Chik will also go to the colony with 
Ah Ku.” 

“Ts that thy last word?” asked the king. He was growing 
weary of dashing against this stone-wall of resolution, which 
all known means of persuasion seemed powerless to break 
through. 


“Tt is my last word, and Iam hungry, wherefore I would ask 
leave to depart.” 

“But understand that I cannot suffer this thing!” cried the 
king, as a parting shot, but Norris arose and made his way through 
the crowd without replying. 

As he passed back to his own house he called in at Che’ Ah 
Ku’s dwelling and found his patient very feeble and weak, but 
as anxious as ever to depart from Pélésu upon the following 
morning. Norris gave orders as to the food which was to be 
given to Ah Ku at stated intervals all through the night, and 
Chik promised to keep watch herself by his bed till dawn. 

Then Norris went to his house, and at once fell to upon a large 
meal of curry and rice, to which he did the most ample justice. 
He was very hungry, having fasted many hours, and though 
people are apt to wonder how a man can have any stomach for 
food when he goes in danger of his life, experience seems to show 
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that a prolonged mental strain often whets the appetite even more 
keenly than does mere bodily exertion. 

The meal over, Norris rolled a cigarette thoughtfully, and then 
called all his people about him. 

“ Things are in this wise,” he said. ‘The king has sworn that 
he will not suffer Ah Ku and Chik his wife to be removed, and I 
have said that I will aid them to depart. There will be trouble 
at dawn when we seek to escort these people to the boat, and it 
may well be that few of those who follow me will remain alive. 
Therefore think well. If there be among you any who fear the 
risk, you have my leave to depart hence to-night. But may 
the curse of God Almighty blight the soul and body, heart and 
brain and vitals of the man who elects to follow me to-morrow 
and fails in the hour of need. Give me your answer that I may 
hear.” 

“The Tian speaks for us both,” cried Raja Haji Hamid. He 
had seated himself behind Norris, for he did not wish to be 
regarded by the other Malays as one who had any choice in the 
matter. 

“Tian,” said an old man, speaking for his fellows, whose eyes 
glistened, and whose teeth flashed white in the many lights, as 
the excited faces thronged behind the spokesman, “ we all have 
eaten thy rice, and worn garment of thy giving in the days of 
thy ease. Now trouble has come, we will follow thee, not only 
unto death, but, if God wills, unto the very Lake of Fire. I 
speak for all my fellows. Come—let us make ready our arms 
against the morrow.” 

“Tt is well,” said Norris, and whistling the tune of “ There’s 
another jolly row downstairs,” which seemed to him to be wonder- 
fully appropriate to the circumstances, he turned into the living- 
room, 

Shortly afterwards two chiefs were ushered in. They were 
friendly to Norris, and came from the sultan to try if persuasions 
could not, even now, cause the fool-hardy, strong-willed white man 
to forego his purpose. 

“ What profits it to talk further?” said Norris, when he had 
heard all that they had to say, and had listened patiently to their 
gloomy forebodings of sudden and violent death. “If we spoke 
together until dawn, I could not recall my words, nor would if I 
could.” So his visitors returned sorrowfully to their king. 

“Tt is enough,” said the ruler of Pélésu to his assembled chiefs, 
“He is a Kafir, an infidel, and all such know not the fear of 
death, for they believe in no life to come, nor dread the fires of the 
terrible place of which they are the everlasting fuel. For me, I 
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go a-hunting, but I leave this matter in your hands, and ye shall 
not suffer Ah Ku and Chik to leave Pélésu. Thy king will be 
absent when the deed is done, and so he knows nought of what 
occurs.” 

The chiefs lifted up their fingers in silent homage. With them 
to hear was to obey. No man thought of protesting, or blaming 
their monarch for his selfish policy, and half an hour later the king 
was being paddled up the river in his boat by a few of his youngest 
and least warriors. The more experienced men were needed for 
the work which to-morrow’s dawn would see. 


It was ten o’clock at night before Jack Norris sat down at his 
desk to write what he believed was to be his posthumous despatch. 
He knew that after his death the good people of Pélésu would 
seek to justify the murder by the fabrication of some lying story, 
which should attribute to the event causes wholly disconnected with 
polities ; wherefore it was absolutely necessary, from his point of 
view, that a true record of events should, sooner or later, fall into 
the hands of those of his own people who might hereafter come to 
gather up his bones. 

He wrote calmly and steadily, a cigarette between his lips, 
pausing every now and again to seek the word he wanted, or to 
listen to the “ run” ofasentence. His mind was working with more 
than its usual activity, and he flattered himself that the despatch 
would do him credit, though at a date when he would no longer be 
at hand to profit by it. The absolute certainty of his conviction, 
that he had only a few more hours left him in which to live, was 
present at the back of his mind during all the time that he sat 
writing, but it only served to throw the other facts with which 
he was dealing more clearly into relief. The knowledge of an 
imminent danger, which is also perfectly certain to end in death, 
has a curiously numbing effect upon the nerves, and fear for the 
time seems to stand and gaze instead of rushing in with its cruel 
claws to tear and rend the soul. 

When the despatch had been drafted, revised, and finally signed, 
Norris began a letter to his mother. He told her the facts of the 
position in which he then found himself, of the certainty he felt of 
death on the morrow, and wound up with a few simple words of 
love and thankfulness for her sweet love to him. He added a word 
or two of sorrow for the grief his death would bring, but he was 
conscious all the time that he reviewed his case dispassionately, as 
though in some unexplained way it was that of a third person, the 
pathos of whose death had no power to move him to tears or 
sentimentality. Then he wrote a short line to his little sister. 
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But here things were different, for he knew that she had not the 
strength to bear his death with the resignation which his mother 
would show, though perhaps the latter loved him the more dearly of 
the two. His words conjured up his sister’s piteous weeping face, 
and the despair which his death would bring to her wide soft eyes. 
He finished the letter with a sob, and from pure inability to go on 
with it. For the first time that night he felt heartily sorry for 
himself and for the distant hearts that loved him. 

In a moment, however, he pulled himself together, and having 
placed his papers in the hollow of a bamboo, he hid it carefully in 
the thatch of his house. A small boy, whose tender years would 
probably serve to save his life, was bid mark the spot, so that he 
might show it to the white men who would come to Pélésu when 
Norris was dead and gone. 

All this occupied nearly four hours, and at two o’clock Jack went 
to the bathing platform at the back of his house in order to take 
a dip in the river before lying down to snatch a few hours’ sleep. 
He was just preparing to undress when one of his natives came to 
the door of the kitchen, which looked out upon the river, and 
said— 

“Taian, a man hath come from the house of Ah Ku, praying 
thee to go thither speedily !” 

“ What is it?” asked Norris. 

“ Thy servant knows not,” replied the man. 

Norris snatched up a sword, and crying to Raja Haji Hamid to 
follow him, ran down the street in the direction of Che’ Ah Ku’s 
house. Presently the night wind bore to him a shrill despairing 
keening, which he knew meant death, and on entering Che’ Ah 
Ku’s house he found Chik prostrate across the corpse of her 
husband, wailing as only a native woman can when the horror of 
death, and the loss of one who is very dear, have freshly smitten 
her. Ah Ku had died while Chik sat by and tended him—died of 
the shattered vessels in his chest which all Jack’s care had been 
powerless to heal. 

Chik screamed and fainted, recovering to fall once more upon 
the corpse, whispering little vain words of love to ears that could 
not hear, and showering caresses upon hands, feet, and face that 
had ceased to feel for ever. Jack knew that until the elaborate 
burial rites of the Chinese had been complied with Chik would 
refuse to leave her dead, and that all thoughts of removing her 
to the colony must for the present be abandoned. He assured 
himself that death had resulted thus opportunely without the aid 
of poison or other foul play. Then he turned away with his spirit 
suddenly relaxed from the tension io which it had been strung all 
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through the night, and with a curious appreciation of the bathos 
with which his adventure had ended, causing something akin to 
disappointment in his heart. He knew now that the British 
Government would annex or “protect” Pélésu before the year 
was out; he felt that he had played his part unflinchingly, and in 
his heart was both pride and some measure of surprise at what he 
had done in the hour of danger. But he realised also that the 
whole affair had terminated in too unsensational a manner for 
much credit to be reaped by him, when such of the facts became 
known as the Government would eventually learn from his own 
modest report of his proceedings. 

Then on a sudden it was borne in upon him with something like 
a shock that his life had been saved in the very nick of time, and 
the fear of death, and of the peril in which he had stood, a fear to 
which he had been a stranger all the night, fell upon him un- 
expectedly, and shook him with a tremor which made him ashamed. 
Presently he was startled from his reverie by Rija Haji Hamid, 
whose very presence he had forgotten, swearing softly under his 
breath. 

“ What is it?” asked Jack. 

“ Ya anah, Tian,” sighed Raja Haji, “I have dreamed the long 
night through that now indeed I should once more see shrewd 
blows given, and the red blood running free! Verily my fate is 
an evil fate! And when I looked upon the so beastlike body of 
this Chinaman, whose inappropriate death hath robbed us of our 
play, and marred the playing, I could in my wrath have spurned 
it with my foot!” 

Jack Norris laughed softly, but his ugly face wore a look of 
unwonted tenderness, and his thoughts were with his little sister 
far away in sheltered England, into whose eyes, as he saw them 
in imagination, the light of youth and happiness had once more 
returned. 

And thus the British Government took charge of the destinies of 
the land of Pélésu. 








ERRATA, 


Vol. 112, page 467, line 24. For “Milan” read “Turin.” ‘Vol. 113, 
page 118, lines 26 and 27. For “ supp’ementary ” read “ present.” 





